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Fishing Citatiou 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 


presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 


lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 


filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 


Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 
ments: 


SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS 


ie roe Ae ee 8 pounds or larger 


ne ee Pe eo 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


or larger 


ee ee 2 pounds or larger 





eae ee 2 pounds or larger 
RED BREAST 


Pe ES ae 1¥% pounds or larger 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


a ee a a “a “a Se “ee “eee er ee 
APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 
Name Address 
Species of Fish Weight Length 


Type of Tackle, Bait Used 


Where Caught Date 


Raeoistered, Weighed bya 22 a) gt 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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By DENVER 


« fa IS YOUR camping issue. June 
starts our Camp off with a 
special combined league delegates 
and girls week, June 9-15. Approxi- 
mately 100 girls will attend this 
week. 

And something new has been 
added this year. It’s another “first” 
for the Camp. 

The Girl Scouts of America from 
the Citrus Council, the Lake Ridge 
Council, the Florida Land of Lakes 
Council, and the Winter Park Coun- 
cil are holding the First Girl Scout 
Wildlife Camp June 16-29 at the 
Youth Conservation Camp. 

Our staff will work with the staff 
of the Girl Scouts on a co-op pro- 
gram. I will direct the camp as ad- 
ministrator, and Mrs. George T. Cos- 
tello will direct the Girl Scout Pro- 
gram of the Camp, aided by a staff 
of Girl Scout Counselors. 

Ninety-six Girl Scout campers will 
attend. There will be three units 
of 32 each. Intermediate Girl Scouts 
entering the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades in the Fall of 1957 
may register with their councils. 

We wish to extend our sincere ap- 
preciation to Miss Bonnie Beth Wim- 
pee and Miss Sue Hammock, both 
from the National Field Staff, Re- 
gion VI out of Atlanta, Georgia, for 
their interest and desire to bring 
this program together. 

And our thanks, too, for the har- 
monious work done by Mrs. T. Cos- 
tello, Lake Ridge Council; Mrs. T. 
J. Grant, Citrus Council; Mrs. E. L. 
Schumacher, Land of Lakes Coun- 
cil; and many others who helped in 
instituting this conservation and 
outdoor education program. 

We understand there will be two 
cabin units and one tent unit for the 
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STE. CLAIRE 


Scout Campers. A nurse will be in 
attendance, and an infirmary will be 
installed. The overall staff for these 
two weeks will be 13. 

It’s another step forward in re- 
source and outdoor education. It’s 
another proof that Youth Agencies 
and Resource Units can work co- 
operatively. 


Camp Schedule 


June 30-August 31 will be as- 
signed for boys, both members and 
non-members. The weeks have been 
scheduled as follows: 

June 30-July 6 and July 7-July 13 
— Northeast week, for campers in 
the Jacksonville area and in the 
northeast part of Florida. Those in- 
terested please write to: Mr. Ed 
Timmons, P. O. Box 908, Lake City, 
Florida. 

July 14-July 20 and July 21-July 
27—Central Florida Week, for 
campers in the Orlando-Ocala Area 
and the central part of Florida. 
Those interested please write to: Mr. 
Jim Reed, 205 West Adams Street, 
Ocala, Florida. 

July 28-August 3 and August 4- 
August 10—Everglades Region, for 
campers in the Miami Area and in 
the Everglades section of Florida. 
Those interested please write to: 
Information and Education Officer, 
P. O. Box 877, Okeechobee, Florida. 





August 11-August 17 and August 
18-August 24—South Florida Region 
for campers in the Lakeland Area 
and the South Florida _ section. 
Those interested write to: Ralph 
Voss, P. O. Box 1392, Lakeland, 
Florida. 

August 25-August 31—Northwest 
Florida Region for campers in the 
northwest section of Florida. Those 
interested please write to: Mr. Jim 
Floyd, P. O. Box 576, Panama City, 
Florida. 

If you haven’t written for an ap- 
plication to our Camp, do so now. 
Don’t wait! Your reservation and 
check should be sent to our head- 
quarters here in Ocala: Youth Con- 
servation Camp, 205 West Adams 
Street, Ocala, Florida. 


State Leaders 


Since last January, many of you 
have been working very hard on 
your ranks and the completion of 
the many conservation projects we 
list, (125). 

One young man is quite deter- 
mined to dethrone Lloyd Johnson, 
of the Allapattah Optimist Jr. Con- 
servation Club in Miami. His name 
is David Laird of the Deane Mather 
Jr. Wildlife Club, in Ocala. 

Box score in these two leading 
candidates in the state read as fol- 
lows: 

Lloyd Johnson 


1954 1955 1956 Total 
5,000 97,530 102,530 
David Laird 
1954 1955 1956 Total 
21,690 35,790 67,345 124,625 


If there is anyone else who has 
over 100,000 points, please send 
them in to this office immediately 
so that we can record them. 


Tag Day Results 


At this writing (April 19, 1957) 
we still haven’t heard from three 
cities officially: Ocala, Miami, and 
Hialeah. 

The Stuart Jr. Conservation Club 
raised $90; the St. Petersburg Jr. 
Rod and Gun Club raised $182; the 
Eustis Jr. Conservation Club raised 
$19; the Jr. Anglers Club of Bro- 
ward County raised $92.22; and the 
Bay County Girls Conservation Club 
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of Panama City raised $231.42. This 
gives a grand total of $614.64 being 
raised throughout the State of Flori- 
da on the first State-Wide Tag Day. 
Of this, the Youth Conservation 
Club League received half to be 
used in the building program at 
Camp. 
Camping Rules 


Gene Gallant dropped in the other 
day for a pleasant talk. He is the 
adult advisor for the Deane Mather 
Jr. Wildlife Club in Ocala. Our con- 
versation led (naturally) to camp- 
ing. Gene’s quite a task-master in 
taking youngsters to Camp. His 
principal concern is whether they 
can “camp.” To make certain of 
this, he has 15 rules for eligibility to 
a five-day camping trip. They are 
worth considering and we pass them 
along to you: 


1. Member must earn at least 5,000 
points (between January Ist, 
1957, and June 15th, 1957). 


2. Must have completed at least 10 
camping and five field trips dur- 
ing past year. 


3. Member must go on at least 
three overnite camping trips 
with one or two other members, 

(not over 4 boys to a group)— 
one of these trips must be a sur- 
vival trip. 


4. Member must be able to swim 
at least 100 feet. 


). Member must demonstrate abili- 
ty to use the following: (a) belt 
knife, (b) hand axe, (c) ma- 
chete, (d) compass, (e) oars or 
paddles, (f) snake bite kit, (g) 
life-saving equipment, (h) out- 
board motor, (i) survival kit, 


(j) fire building. 


6. Demonsirate the following first 
and treatments: (a) snake bite, 
(b) broken arm or leg, (c) se- 
vere bleeding, (d) poison oak 
or ivy, (e) sunstroke, (f) shock, 
(g) sore throat and muscular 
aches, (h) pressure points. 


7. Map a course of at least three 
miles using compass. (This pro- 
ject can be handled by two boys 
working as a team). A map and 
detailed description of route is 
required. 
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10. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


14, 


Member must demonstrate per- 
sonal ability to take charge of 
a group in case of any emer- 
gency. 


Member must identify 7 animal 
tracks and trail one animal for 
one-fourth mile. 


Member must be able to evade 
an “enemy” for 30 minutes in 
woods, (use of camoutlage and 
stealth). 


Member must make at least two 
articles that he will use while 
in camp. 


Member must be able to identify 
all poisonous and 5 species of 


non-poisonous snakes found in 
Florida. 


Member must complete at least 
two conservation projects such 
as: (a) water supply for arid 
area, (b) food or cover plot 
for wildlife, (c) reforestation. 


Member must demonstrate abili- 
ty to make (and use) two emer- 
gency items such as raft, bridge, 
hut, weapons, cooking gear, etc. 


15. Member must attend every 
meeting for a three months peri- 
od (prior to camping trip) and 
take an active part in club af- 
fairs. 


AROUND THE STATE 

ST. AUGUSTINE — We under- 
stand that Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Ross of St. Augustine are interested 
in forming a conservation unit with- 
in a social club they have organized 
for youth. Their interest was dis- 
cussed by Area Supervisor Sam Col- 
lier and Information and Education 
Officer Jim Reed. I sincerely hope 
that a club can be organized in that 
area. 


ST. PETERSBURG—Mrs. Marie 
Puckett, adult counselor for the Jr. 
Rod and Gun Club, reports in her 
letter that they have just elected a 
new slate of officers. They are: 
President, Lee Hall; First Vice 
President, Larry Goodbred; Second 
Vice President, Paul Rogers; Secre- 


(Continued on Page 35) 





Once more camping season is at hand. In addition to a varied program of recreational activ- 
ities, Junior Conservationists at Lake Eaton learn a great deal about wildlife and conservation 
from authorities in the field. 





By CHUCK SCHILLING 


TT RABBITS were cooking break- 
with a vengeance. We sat hud- 
dled in the boat, bundled to the ears 
in heavy coats, sipping scalding hot, 
black coffee. In the half-light of 
breaking day, the rushing river was 
veiled in a blanket of mist that 
swirled and eddied around us. 

Jack Jackson repeated his earlier 
remark, “The rabbits are cooking 
breakfast, all right, but as soon as 
they finish, this ‘smoke’ will clear 
up and we'll have a fine, warm day.” 
Jack proved to be a reliable prophet. 


Basses In Florida 


Jack, L. P. (Mac) McLeod, and 
I were on a fishing trip to bring 
back an elusive Florida smallmouth 
bass. The river was the Escambia, 
and we were planning to fish that 
part of it called the Delaney Cutoff. 
Mac, who is an avid sports fisher- 
man, had been telling me about this 
very specialized fishing and about 
the smallmouth bass that hang out 





in these waters. We were determin- 
ed to catch some of these for fun 
and a few to take back to the Florida 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion at Tallahassee for positive iden- 
tification. 

This business of the basses in 
Florida is constantly popping up, al- 
ways ending in the same frustrating 
conclusion. The fisheries biologist, 
tied to the scientific yardstick, has 
no choice but to classify each speci- 
men that passes under his miscros- 
cope in its proper category. Under 
this scrutiny, no specimen of a true 
Smallmouth Bass has ever appeared 
from Florida waters, and until a 
true Smallmouth Bass is produced 
from Florida waters, the official word 
is that no such critter exists. 

The average sports fisherman, 
however, knows little and cares even 
less about such scientific hairsplit- 
ting. To him, the whole problem is 
very simple. He reasons there are 
2 kinds of Black Bass — those with 


This is the main log jam at the head of Delaney Cutoff. This is one of the few that Mac 
didn’t try to “run.” 





large mouths and those with small 
mouths. Suwannee River Bass, 
Chipola Bass, Shoal Bass, Spotted 
Bass, and all other subspecies who 
have small mouths are to most 
anglers Smallmouth Bass and to 
heck with the lab reports. 


Wild River 

The Escambia in the upper reaches 
is a wild, wild river. The water 
rishes cold and clear at a speed 
seldom found in Florida streams. 
The course of the river is tortuous, 
often winding in sepentine loops. 
This was once a logging river, and 
evidences of the old, timber running 
days are still very much at hand. 
Most of the river bottom is criss- 
crossed with sunken, water-soaked 
logs. Log jams are piled high on the 
hairpin turns and, at many places, 
block the channel completely. 

The river, as though still fretting 
in remembrance of past burdens, 
tears at each log obstacle in a fren- 
zied effort to throw these remnants 
of the past from its bosom. The re- 
sults are rips, eddies, and whirlpools 
that rock the fisherman’s small boat 
like a chip in a gale at sea. In these 
troubled waters live the fish we had 
come to catch, and we tipped our 
hat in respect to the fish who volun- 
tarily choose such water as home 
base. 

Fishing the Delaney Cutoff of the 
Escambia is like a combination of 
logrolling and shooting the rapids. 
McLeod’s specially built boat has a 
bottom of heavy, marine plywood, 
reinforced with 3 deep, hardwood 
runners. It has a strongly braced 
transom to absorb the shock of the 
jumping motor. In the first stretch 
of log jammed water, I watched the 
swirling current uneasily as we ap- 
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A FLORIDA BASS 


BY ANY OTHER NAME 
IS STILL A LARGEMOUTH! 


The Escambia “smallmouth” 


proved to be a spotty relation 


proached the log block at full speed. 
It seemed as though Mac was going 
to drive right over the sunken logs, 
some of which extended 2 or 3 inch- 
es above the surface. Of course, I 
reasoned, he wouldn’t really do it, 
—and just I had about convinced 
myself that such fears were ground- 
less, I was hanging on for dear life 
as we took the hurdles like a hunter 
jumping the pasture fence. 


Well — nothing that happened 
later was as bad as that first one. 
At least, I was prepared for the rest. 
This is not fishing recommended for 
anglers with weak hearts or tender 
seats. I tried to act nonchalant while 
fighting to unclamp my jaws and pry 
my fingers off the gunwales. Jack 
and Mac, meanwhile, were making 
short casts, into, around, and under 
the logs, using plug casting gear 
with a pork chunk behind a yellow 
sally spinner combination. I stick 
to a spinning outfit and Super-Dup- 
ers. We began picking up an occa- 
sional bass. In the swift, cold water, 
the fish fought like demons, jump- 
ing repeatedly. Both large and small 
mouth bass live in these waters, with 
the small mouth outnumbering the 
big mouth by about 2 to 1. The small 
mouth average about 2 pounds, go- 
ing to 4% or 5 pounds at their limit, 
while the top weight on the regular, 
Largemouth Bass is, of course, much 
higher. 


As is so often the case, accurate 
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casting was the key to this fishing. 
Unless we placed our lures way 
back in the small holes and pockets 
of the brush and jams, we just didn’t 
get any strikes. I might add that a 
bucking boat in the grip of fast cur- 
rent makes a poor casting platform 
at best. 

In the late afternoon, we rode the 
river back to our landing, admiring 
the scenery en route. This is swamp 
country of classic proportions. Ex- 
cept for the logs, mute reminders of 
another era, the hand of man seems 
to have made but small impression. 


In the heart of the swamp, we had 
the feeling that a thousand years 
or so one way or the other would 
make very little difference. 


No Smallmouth 


Back at Tallahassee, E. T. Heinen, 
Chief of the Fisheries Division of 
the Game Commission (Heinen says, 
“Just call me Fish Head.’), an- 
nounced after a lab inspection of 
my Escambia smallmouth that the 
fish was scientifically a Spotted Bass 
with perhaps a grandparent who 
had made a side foray into Alabama. 
Like the Chipola Bass, the book 
learning boys are more _ positive 
about what the fish are not than 
what they are, but one thing is cer- 
tain, none of these fish are genuine, 
gold - plated, dyed-in-the-wool Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu, the Smallmouth 
Bass. 

Meanwhile, Jack and Mac and a 
few other souls, hardly enough to 
fish this log jammed millrace, will 
be waiting for the rabbits to quit 
cooking breakfast in the early morn- 
ing and coming back in the late 
afternoon with strings of fighting, 
high jumping, “smallmouth” bass. 

What? There are no Smallmouth 
Bass in Florida? These boys agree 
quietly and then quickly change the 
subject with a knowing smile. They 
are too polite to argue. @ 





Escambia River “smallmouth” posed against one of the logs that make up his Happy Hunting 
Ground. 














BY EDMUND McLAURIN 


N WANTING to know more about 
guns and shooting, FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFES readers ask many questions 
—by mail, long distance phone calls 
and personal contact. Some are easy 
for our Gun Editor to answer; others 
require careful analysis and lengthy 
personal reply. 
Pertinent questions of general 
reader interest and value are this 
month’s firearms’ section feature. 


Question: 

I am thinking of taking up com- 
petitive small bore rifle shooting. 
What should I wear for comfort and 
good scores? 


Answer: 

First of all, get rid of your neck- 
tie, if you customarily wear one, and 
open your shirt collar. Any tight- 





Handtrap-thrown clays, against typical hunting backgrounds and encountered conditions, 
provide the best all-around between seasons practice for the shotgunner. 


ness around neck and upper chest 
will tend to accentuate blood pulsa- 
tions. 

Wear loose-fitting Army twill 
trousers and shirt and comfortable 
shoes. Serious competitive riflemen 
generally wear a shooting coat with 
padded gun rest and padded elbows, 
to better shoulder their weapons 
uniformly and to protect their per- 
sons from contact with the hard 
ground when firing from the prone 
position. 

The editor of MUZZLE FLASHES 
has worn a 10-X shooting coat (pro- 
duct of 10-X Mfg. Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa) for more than 25 years, and 
would consider no other. The 10-X 
is made in both right and _ left 
shoulder pad styles, to fit normal or 
lefthanded shooters, and can also be 








had with choice of leather covered 
elbow pads or no-slip Neoprene cov- 
ered elbow pads. 

A comfortable, non-binding shoot- 
ing coat is a necessity in winning 
against the fast competition of the 
state and national tournaments. 


Question: 


Where can I get my guns attrac- 
tively decorated? What will be the 
cost? 


Answer: 


Who can do the work and what 
it will cost both depend on the type 
and extent of embellishment desired. 

In Florida, George Weiser, 24495 
Dartmouth Avenue, North, St. 
Petersburg, does the finest quality 
stock inlay and decorative carving 
work. (See ‘“Weiser’s Wondrous 
Whittling,’ January 1955 issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, for numer- 
ous illustrated samples of his work 
in both fields.) 

Outside the state, Weatherby’s 
South Gate, California Royal Arms, 
Inc., El Cajon, California; Reinhart 
Fajen, Warsaw, Missouri; Anthony 
Guymon, Inc., Bremerton, Wash- 
ington; Griffin & Howe, New York 
17, N: Y., and Harris Gun Stoeks, 
Inc., Richfield Springs, New York, 
do beautiful custom gunstocking and 
decorating. 

Both Colt and Smith & Wesson can 
furnish carved ivory grips for their 
handguns. 

Decorating of metal surfaces by 
engraving or silver inlays can be 
done by Gunreblu, Biltmore 3, 
North Carolina. If such work is now 
done in Florida, this Gun Editor 
would like to know of it and to 
examine samples. 

Because gun decorating is essenti- 
ally hand work of the most precise 
and exacting nature, costs average 
from $15 up—’ way up!—but pride in 
owning such a firearm cannot be 
measured in dollar value alone. 


Question: 


I put a Redfield Sourdough front 
sight on my Marlin 39A rifle in 
place of the factory furnished bead, 
but for some reason it is not clear- 
cut and sharply defined to my aim- 
ing eye. Another Sourdough sight 
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on a companion rifle is very distinct. 
Both are used in combination with 
a Redfield model 88 receiver peep 
sight. What’s wrong? 


Answer: 


This Gun Editor regards the Red- 
field Sourdough front sight as one 
of the most nearly perfect all around 
front sights ever developed, and 
Col. Townsend Whelen, dean of liv- 
ing firearms editors, shares the same 
opinion. 

Perhaps you do not have the cor- 
rect sight height and blade width 
for your Marlin 39A; the correct 
catalog number is 253S for the Mar- 
lin 39A and number 213S for the 
first model 39’s. Each Sourdough 
front sight has its catalog number 
stamped on the flat underside of its 
base. These sight numbers, in turn, 
have their own catalog listings for 
such dimensions as overall sight 
height, length, width of dovetail 
base, dovetail depth and width of 
sight blade as viewed by the aim- 
ing eye. 

A dovetail base front sight in in- 
stalled by driving it into the barrel 
slot right to left, and is removed by 
driving from left to right. It is 
highly probable that your Sour- 
dough front sight on the Marlin 39A 
was not driven straight in its slot, 
with the result that you not only 
see its normal rear face surface 
when you take aim but a shadow 
outline of its length. Try removing 
the sight and re-positioning it, or, 
if it is only a hair’s width in unde- 
sirable shadow, true the sides with 
an oil slip stone until your aiming 
eye sees only a clean-cut ouline. 
Treat marred surfaces with cold 
chemical gum gun blue to restore 
the finish. 





Fancy carving of the stock and forearm of a prized firearm gives a pride of ownership that 
overshadows cost. Illustrated work is that of George Weiser, St. Petersburg. 


Question: 


Is it practical to reload empty shot- 
gun shells? 


Answer: 


This Gun Editor considers reload- 
ing of shotgun shells an easier opera- 
tion than the reloading of rifle and 
pistol ammunition. Once the reload- 
er is past the initial cost of neces- 
sary tools, shotgun shells can be 
home loaded and consumed in 
quantities for much less than the 
cash outlay for the same number of 
factory loaded shells. 

Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middle- 
field, Conn.; Hollywood Gun Shop, 
Hollywood 28, California; Acme In- 
dustries, Appleton, Wisconsin; Beld- 
ing & Mull, Philipsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Pacific Gun Sight Company, 
Palo Alto, California; Bob Brownell, 
Montezuma, Iowa; Charles Daly, 
Inc., Elmsford, New York; Redding- 
Hunter, Inc., Cortland, New York; 
Herter’s, Inc., Waseca, Minnesota, 


and Williams Gun Sight Company, 
Davison, Michigan, are a few of the 
popular sources of supply for shot- 
gun shell reloading tools and sup- 
plies. 





Marlin’s model 455 big game rifle, made in .270, .30-06 and .308 calibers, features a stainless 
steel barrel of medium weight. 
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To help beginners reduce tool in- 
vestments, Col. E. H. Harrison, USA 
(Retired), wrote an illustrated fea- 
ture article, “Making Shotshell Re- 
loading Tools,” for the April 1957 
issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN. Reading it may save you 
money, for no great mechanical skill 
is needed to make some of the spec- 
ial tools required for shotgun shell 
reloading. 


Question: 
Is a gun case necessary to keep a 
firearm in good condition? 


Answer: 


Not necessary, but definitely a 
silent guardian-protector against 
serious damage from the bumps, 
falls and transportation mishaps that 
befall firearms despite best inten- 
tions. Within the near future, there 
will be a special illustrated text on 
the various types of gun cases, their 
features and recommended selection. 


Question: 

In preparation for the coming 
hunting season, I would like to pur- 
chase a big game rifle suited to 
Florida and general big game hunt- 
ing, and I would like to have one 
with a barrel made of stainless steel. 
Are any such big game rifles avail- 


able? 


Answer: 

Great improvements have been 
made in the quality of gun barrel 
steels in the last twenty years. Sev- 
eral gun manufacturing firms have 
used both Timkin and_ stainless 
steels in their gun making, experi- 
mentally and as standard materials. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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A casting rod and reel, a sinker heavy enough to carry the baited 

hook well down into the fast flowing depths favored by the channel 

cat and you are in for some good sport followed by a real dining 
table treat. 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


10 


| haa PLUG arched outward into the warm heavily- 
scented darkness of the spring night. With a 
faint muted splat it dropped onto the inky, placid sur- 
face of the river. Then, as though suddenly possessed of 
some mysterious power, the lure jerked beneath the 
surface and began a steady, inexorable down-stream 
movement. The angler felt the growing pressure. He 
raised the rod with a short upward flip. Triggered by 
the sting of the needle-sharp barb, the solidly hooked 
though unseen creature of the stygian waters shot 
forward, stripping line in a sizzling down river run. 

“Must be a whopper,” the plug caster gasped. Apply- 
ing as much pressure as he dared, the fisherman clamp- 
ed a calloused thumb on the whirling spool. Then 
from somewhere out in the blackness there came a 
tremendous splash as the fish leaped in a frantic effort 
to throw its barbed tormentor. 

A long upstream run, a series of heavy, tugging deep 
water charges, alternated with periods of bot- 
tom hugging sulking marked the course of the next 
quarter hour. Then slowly but surely the line began to 
pile back on the once nearly depleted reel. The angler 
breathed easier. Now that fish was tiring, there seem- 
ed to be a chance of beaching the prize. Already he 
could picture the huge bronze-backed scrapper he 
would show off to the boys at the hangout. Ture, the 
fish didn’t fight like the typical Florida largemouth but 
then from the feel of those heavy, charging runs, this 
was no ordinary bass either. Perhaps it would even 
be a record breaker. 

A few moments later the fish was feebly finning the 
water near the bank. The angler, his excitement well- 





Night fishing for cats is a favorite and productive sport for many 
Florida anglers. 
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The characteristic whisker-like barbels of the catfish are actually 
“feelers” or sensory organs. They impart the feline facial appearance 
from which is derived the common name, catfish. This is the yellow 
bullhead or yellow cat. a stout bodied species with a square or 


ing, waded into the shallows to gill the prize. Ex- 
pectancy plummeted to despair and bitter disappoint- 
ment as the beam of his flashlight played along the 
dark smooth length of an eight pound channel catfish. 
“A cat,” he muttered hopelessly as the vision of a real 
bragging-sized largemouth faded away. 

Unceremoniously he dragged the fish ashore, un- 
hooked the plug and left that cat thumping on the 
sand. Forgotten was the rod-bowing excitement of a 
few moments before. Only a cat’-good on the platter, 
perhaps, but strictly a square on hook and line. This 
fisherman’s attitude is no different from that of a 
majority of rod wielders conditioned to the more high- 
ly esteemed glitter-and-gold species. 

Poor old Mr. Whiskers; he rates hardly more than a 
passing glance and not infrequently a disdainful sniff 
from many an unknown rod and reeler. But does the 
gilt and tinsel sports’ cold shoulder trouble the unso- 
phisticated catfish? Not so that you could notice it. He 
goes right on grabbing practically anything that appeals 
to his billygoat appetite; and what is more important, 
he continues to provide a carload of fun and good eat- 
ing for a sizeable clan of “in the know” sportsmen. 

From roadside puddle to broad, placid river and 
from wide shallow lake to deep, swift-flowing crystal 
clear spring creek, catfish of one kind or another are 
at home in every locality the length and breadth of the 
Sunshine State. 

Five species of fresh water catfish occur in Florida 
waters. The most popular and most avidly sought is the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Photo by J. Gerard 


somewhat rounded tail and a body coloration ranging from brownish 

yellow above to yellow on the lower portions. This is a small species 

with the largest of Florida specimens usually falling short of the 
two pound mark. 


A channel catfish, such as this four-pounder displayed by Lovett 
Williams, will give a good account of himself when taken on light 


spinning tackle. 
Photo by B. Hansen 





(Continued From Preceding Page) 
channel cat, Ictalurus punctatus. 
Somewhat less favored from the 
standpoint of a majority of catfish 
connoisseurs is the closely related 
and similar appearing white catfish, 
Ictalurus catus. Excellent eating, al- 


though generally much less readily 


accepted are the other three species; 
the snail cat or flat bullhead, Ameiu- 
rus platycephalus; and the yellow 
cat or butter cat, Ameriurus natalis. 
Two other catfishes, both essentially 
marine species but not uncommonly 
taken in the lower reaches of fresh 
water streams emptying into salt 
water are the gafftopsail catfish, 
Bagre marinus and the sea catfish, 
Galeichthys felis. Occasionally both 
of these species are taken a surpris- 
ing distance above the tide line. This 
is especially true of the common sea 
catfish. The gafftop is generally con- 
ceded to be of excellent table quality, 
the common sea cat very poor. 

The fresh water catfishes of 
Florida belong to the Family Ameiu- 
ridae, a scientific group composed of 
scaleless fishes having a spine in 
the fore part of the dorsal fin as well 
as in the front part of each pectoral 


fin. The characteristic whisker-like 
barbels are sensory organs, and it is 
these that impart the feline facial 
appearance which gives rise to the 
name catfish. 

The channel cat is a fish of the 
faster flowing rivers and streams 
throughout the state. It is easily 
identified by its relatively slim body, 
marked with small blackish spots 
along the sides. The tail is deeply 
forked and there is an unbroken 
bony ridge from the front of the 
dorsal fin to the head. Channel cat- 
fish, in Florida, may attain a weight 
of twenty-five pounds with an oc- 
casional larger one reported although 
the average size is much smaller. 
Most anglers consider the smaller 
fish, those from one-half to one- 
pound in weight, to be best for the 
table. 

The white catfish is often taken 
in typical channel cat water, that 
is, where there is a strong current 
but they are also found in large 
bodies of water where there is rela- 
tively little current. 

The white cat is a dark colored, 
robust fish with a forked tail. The 
incomplete or notched bony ridge 





Photo by M. Naggiar 


A specially designed skinning board features a hook which is run through the undersurface 

of the cat’s head, holding the fish securely while the skin is peeled off with a pair of wide- 

jawed pliers. Long-time cat fisherman, Wildlife Officer Lee Duggar, demonstrates the way to 
skin a cat. 


extending from the front of the dor- 
sal fin to the head is characteristic. 
The body color is usually dark, rang- 
ing from black to bluish black with 
an occasional paler specimen taken. 
Available weight records for Florida 
are far from complete but the species 
sometimes attains a length of sever- 
al feet. 

The yellow cat is a stout bodied 
fish with a square or somewhat 
rounded tail. The body coloration is 
brownish yellow above to yellow on 
the lower portions. This is a small 
cat with the largest individuals fall- 
ing short of the two pound mark. 

The yellow cat is a widely distri- 
buted species and is likely to be en- 
countered in practically any sort of 
lake, stream, or pond throughout the 
state. 

The brown bullhead or speckled 
cat is a medium sized catfish with a 
squarish tail and brownish body 
marked with mottlings or splotches 
of black along the sides and belly. 
Twelve to fifteen inches approxi- 
mates the average size of hook and 
line caught adults of this species. 

This is another catfish of wide hab- 
itat choice and it is likely to be 
encountered in all sorts of fresh 
water situations throughout the 
state. They are often taken even in 
very muddy or heavily weed-grown 
waters. 

The snail cat or flat bullhead is 
found from central Florida north- 
ward and westward in the state. In 
general appearance it is a medium 
small catfish of rather slender con- 
formation and squarish tail. The 
body color is dark brown to bluish- 
brown with numerous small round 
light spots. 

The most likely spot for taking the 
snail cat is a deep hole in a swift 
flowing stream. 

Fishing for cats has a good deal to 
offer. Although a gob of earthworms 
or red wigglers seems to be the 
standard prescription, the catfish is 
far less finicky than many other 
fishes in its choice of food. Practical- 
ly anything that even remotely holds 
promise of proving edible—and some 
mighty unlikely items to boot—are 
acceptable to Mr. Whiskers. Run 
down the list; cheese, dough balls, 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Native to Florida and distributed throughout the state is the alligator, 
a large specimen of which is shown basking on a log in the photo 
above. Also native, but confined to a limited region in the “man- 
grove coast” area about the lower Gulf is the crocodile. Caimans 





offered for sale in the state are imported from Cuba, and Central 

and South America. In the insets above are shown the character- 

istic snout shapes of these related forms; 1. to r. caiman, alligator, 
and crocodile. 


“ALLIGATORS” FOR SALE 


Bought any ‘gators lately? 


If purchased in Florida, they probably weren't! 


ie YEAR thousands of alligator-like reptiles are 
sold to tourists visiting the Sunshine State. As 
a result, there frequently arises the question of just 
what is behind this apparently flagrant violation of 
the law. 

The animals sold legally are caimans, sometimes 
known as “the South American alligator.” Bearing 
a strong resemblance to Florida alligators except for 
color markings, shape of the snout and overall body 
size, caimans are imported from Cuba and Central 
and South America. They are used for making lug- 
gage, pocketbooks and other leather goods, and are 
often sold alive as “alligators.” 

Reputable dealers, however, always label the rep- 
tile or its skin as South American alligator or caiman. 
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There are several different types of caiman, but 
they seldom attain more than five feet in length, 
whereas the Florida alligator may attain a body length 
of ten to fifteen feet. 

Florida alligators are blackish with small yellow 
markings, while caimans are greenish-gray or brown 
with black markings. The snout of the caiman is 
narrower than that of the Florida alligator, but wider 
than that of the Florida crocodile. 

In Florida it is illegal to molest, take, sell or possess 
the Florida alligator, crocodile or skin under six feet 
in length except under special permit. 

People purchasing “baby alligators” are actually 
buying a caiman. The same holds true for a large 
amount of “alligator leather” goods. @ 
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Unlike some wildlife species, the crow has shown a steady increase 
in national population since 1900 and Florida’s flocks have not been 
exceptions. 


Pie IMPROMPTU ANALYSIS, the suddenly audible 
conversation of the two men occupying the front 
seat of a downtown St. Petersburg bus hinted of a ser- 
ious threat to the government and economy of the 
United States. 

I lowered the latest issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
just enough to inconspicuously scrutinize the current 
speaker, and deliberately evesdropped on the barely 
audible conversation. 


Unlike the wild duck, the crow is not a durable bird, but you want 
the densest killing shot pattern you can get. Use shot sizes 712, 8, 


or 9, averaging 345, 409, and 505 shot per ounce to give you that 
pattern. 
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CALLING 
ALL CROWS 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 








No need to put your 
gun away between seasons. 
Crow shooting is exciting and 


keeps the hunting eye sharp. 


“If I had my way, I’d get rid of them all!” the man 
occupying the aisle seat said. “They cost this coun- 
try millions of dollars every year.” 

“Can’t be done!” his companion replied. “There 
are too many of them. Put the pressure on them in 
one locality and they simply move to a new area.” 

To all appearances the conversation was American 
taxpayer expression of opion relative to subversive, 
factions operating in this country. Because I feel 
strongly about such matters myself, and sometimes 
question the kid-glove, State Department handling 
generally accorded foreign intrigue and brazen ac- 
tivity on the American scene, I continued to listen 
shamelessly. The next words of the man in the aisle 
seat changed the entire mental picture for me. 

“IT rate crows next to the wild turkey in caution 
and ahead of them in intelligence,” he commented. 
“Hunting them is fun, but trying to kill them in num- 
bers is sometimes hard work.” 

The two men arose from their seats preparatory 
to leaving the bus at the next corner, but they left me 
both amused and with a fresh channel of thought .. . 

Maybe it would be a good idea to renew my crow 
shooting activity, long interrupted by overlapping edi- 
torial work... 

To American farmers, the crow ranks first in de- 
structiveness. Flocks hit corn, peanut and pecan crops 
hard; destroy wild quail, turkey, duck, songbird and 
domestic chicken eggs and young; ruin watermelon 
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patches, and raid orchards. Authorities say that in 
some localities crows destroy 11% of the potential 
annual wild duck crop. 

Unlike some wild life species, the crow has shown 
a steady increase in national population since 1900, 
instead of a decline, and Florida’s flocks have not been 
exceptions. In many localities, feeding flocks startled 
into flight number hundreds of birds and momentarily 
blacken the sky as they take wing. 

Studies seemingly indicate that the common crow 
can only be controlled by locating and destroying 
nests and by shooting. Crows are practically impos- 
sible to trap in numbers and evidently know the story 
of Lucrezia Borgia, for they avoid poisoned bait en- 
tirely once a poisoning case is a cornfield breakfast 
topic of crow conversation. 

As a rule, resident crows limit their daily activities 
within an eight to ten mile radius of their night-time 
roosting spot although on occasion they may fly double 
the distance to attend a special gathering of the clan, 
or in seeking newly sown fields to raid. 

Resident flocks are not hard to find and three or 
four days of morning and late afternoon field obser- 
vation will surely pin point preferred flyways. 

In areas where crows are conspicuously plentiful, 
your shooting activity will be limited only by your 
time and pocketbook. There are no closed seasons nor 
bag limits on crows in Florida, and most landowners 
are happy to have outside assistance in fighting the 
destructive pests. 

If you locate a crow roosting grove, don’t plan any 
shooting at its location as the birds will quickly for- 
sake it altogether. Instead, select a shooting stand 
somewhere along a flyway leading to the roost. Gen- 
erally there are three or four such flyways and it is 
a good idea to locate all and shoot each in turn rather 
than locate a single flyway and hunt it repeatedly. 

Crows are gregarious and in assembled flocks are 
notoriously like outdoor writers at a state convention; 
all are anxious to shine as personalities and are noisy 
among their own kind. There, similarity ends: Crows 
are undeniably superior to outdoor writers in applied 
intelligence. 

As the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher once com- 
mented, crows are so smart that if men wore feathers 
and wings, only a few of them would be clever enough 
to be crows! 

Every crow flock has its leader—usually a wise old 
bird who is a veteran of countless forays and wisdom- 
contributing experiences—plus a number of alert and 
trusted sentinels who take turns watching out for 
possible dangers to the flock. 

Older birds also act as guardians for a flock’s inex- 
perienced, and occasionally foolish, fledglings and 
are ever ready to rush to the assistance of any young- 
ster who gets into trouble and caws loudly for aid. 


Owl Decoys 


Because crows hate owls and are usually ready to 
gang up on one, to bring about his flight or demise, 
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An owl figure, lifelike crow decoys, crow calls, camouflaged clothing, 
head-nets, fast-handling shotguns and plenty of fine shot shells can 
be teamed to play a fast polka for Florida’s crow populations, 


of decoyed fliers, but not so close that attracted crows 
a live, stuffed or papier-mache owl figure is considered 
a necessary item by most crow hunting experts. 

Several of the available stuffed or fibre model owl 
decoys are mechanically constructed to give lifelike 
wing action and head movement when a control cord 
is pulled by a hunter hidden in a nearby blind. The 
owl is placed on the top of a tree or fence post and 
supplemented with crow figure decoys. 

The purpose of decoys is to get and hold the at- 
tention of members of a flock while at the same time 
diverting attention and interest from your shooting 
stand. The latter should be within easy killing range 
of decoyed fliers, but not so close that attracted crows 
will spot both decoys and waiting gun. 

Crows prefer to approach decoys upwind—so the 
shooter should plan to take most of his shots down- 

(Continued on Next Page) 





Some of the commercially-made crow decoys are just as lifelike as 
the best of duck decoys and do their particular job equally well. 
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wind. The birds also tend to fly low when facing a 
north wind and high against a south wind. Such facts 
and existing conditions should be considered when 
selecting a shooting stand and setting up nearby de- 
coys, preparatory to efforts to imitate animated crow 
talk. 

Use plenty of decoys, placing them in lifelike poses 
in tree tops, on low bushes, on fence posts and on the 
ground. As single crows are decoyed and killed they 
can be added to the set by propping them with sticks 
or by simply leaving them where they fall to the gun. 

Slightly wounded birds can sometimes be given 
first-aid and caged for later use as live decoys. Leg- 
tied in a thicket, or on open ground, their raucous 
distress calling, or mere physical presence, will not 





Three dimensional decoys are better than the flat silhouettes as they 
do not “fade out” suspiciously as crows approach and fly over the 
decoys. 
Enlarge the illustrated pattern on 1! inch block graph scale and 
jig-saw from % or ¥% inch wood or fibre stock. Finish dull, jet 
black before slipping body and wing sections together. 





be long overlooked by other crows in the vicinity. 

When not commercially obtainable, profile crow 
silhouettes are often cut from heavy cardboard or 
thin masonite and painted black. But when set up 
as decoys, the flat figure profiles tend to become less 
and less visible to approaching birds, suddenly vanish- 
ing from sight when the decoyed targets are directly 
above the decoys. With old birds, the sudden disap- 
pearance or reduction in size of the decoy profiles 
may arouse suspision and bring about hasty retreat. 

Better as dead-pan decoys are the 3-D types, com- 
mercially purchased or homemade. These do not do 
a suspicious “fade out’ when viewed from directly 
overhead. A homemade product, based on the scale 
drawing illustrated, can be easily jig-sawed from 3¢” 
or 42” wood or fibre stock. Rough surface material 
is preferable, as it will be less likely to have objec- 
tionable shine when finished. Only two major sec- 
tions are needed to make each decoy—a separate wing 
and a body. When cut to pattern, simply slip the wing 
and body sections together in provided slots equal to 
the thickness of the material used, for tight fit. The 
created product can be used as a two-piece, takedown 
decoy, or you can fasten the two sections together per- 
manently for ready use, but less compact storage. 

Paint decoys jet black—dull, no shine!—with a mix- 
ture of lamp black and flat finish paint, or liquid black 
shoe dye. The bill of each bird may have a slight black 
shine, but the rest of the decoy must be dead-flat black. 
Use metal beads for eyes and a dowel rod for a short 
“foot” that can either be pushed in the ground or 
fastened to tree branches with electrician’s tape when 
taken afield. 

For Florida crow shooting between regular hunt- 
ing seasons it is also legal to bait a field of several 
remote spots with unhatched eggs discarded by a chick 
hatchery, or with grain. Local crow patronage is 
more quickly attracted when several decoy crow fi- 
gures are set up on the ground among the scattered 
eggs or grain. 


Small Size Shot 


Unlike a duck, the average crow is not a durable 
bird and large size shot are not necessary for kills. 
Only a few pellets of fine shot from a modified or 
full-choke bored shotgun will kill crows regularly 
up to 50 yard ranges—if you can catch the tricky tar- 
gets in the shot pattern. 

Also, the smaller the size the lead shot contained 
in a shotgun shell load, the more pellets per ounce 
and the denser the shot pattern. Similarly, the smaller 
the gauge of the shotgun the crow shooter uses, the 
smaller should be his shot size selection. Stick to 
sizes 74%, 8 and 9 shot, preferably, and even in the 
big 12 gauge, don’t go below Number 6 shot, averaging 
about 223 pellets to the ounce. You want the densest 
killing shot pattern you can get, and only in shot 
sizes 74%, 8 and 9 will you find 345, 409 and 505 small 
shot per ounce, to give you that pattern. 
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A 20 gauge gun, usually of lighter weight than a 
12, is faster to shoulder and swing and more com- 
fortable to shoot. A 20 gauge is excellent for really 
close shooting from a blind. It is not so good when the 
hunter is not well concealed, his presence known and 
wary birds circle a good distance from the gun; then, 
a 12 gauge, giving ten yards more effective killing 
range, will be the better performer. 

A really good shot who will limit his shooting to 
fairly close ranges can even kill crows consistently 
with a .410 and Number 9 shot loads. 

Try Skeet and trap loads, in all gauges, rather than 
the maximum energy shell loadings. They will kill 
just as many crows, and at less money per shot. 


Rifle Shooting 


Using a flat-shooting .22 Hornet or .257 Roberts 
caliber centerfire varmint rifle with scope sight, a 
rifleman can get excellent shooting over baited spots 
by building a blind 10 yards away, zeroing-in his rifle 
for the exact range and then patiently calling and 
waiting—with the emphasis on waiting and continued 
concealment. 

Enthusiastic crow hunter Ralph Custer’s favorite 
rifle-use system is to find a dead tree along a crow 
flyway and set up several decoys close by, then call 
from concealment until an answering bird lights on 
the dead tree. He likes an ordinary .22 and hollow 
point long rifle cartridges because the light report of 
the rimfire does not boomingly advertise his presence 
every time he shoots. z 

The user of a rimfire .22 rifle and long rifle hollow 
point cartridges should sight-in his equipment so 
that bullets will hit one inch high at 50 yards, on 
the nose at 75 yards and not too low over 100 yards 
of flight with the same determined sight setting. Due 
te its trajectory curve as related to sight settings, the 
rimfire .22 cartridge is not a reliable crow hitter when 
the range exceeds 100 yards. For long range shooting, 
the centerfire varmint shooting calibers—the .22 Hor- 
net, .244 Remington, .257 Roberts, .220 Swift and the 
.218 Bee, to name several—are definitely superior. 


Hunting From Blinds 


The shotgunner, whose shooting must necessarily 
be done at fairly close range, particularly needs the 
helpful camouflage of thick cover, or an erected lat- 
tice work of brush common to the area’s vegetation. 

Branches, corn stalks, hay or dead grass common 
tc the area being hunted can be woven into rusty 
chicken wire and used in the rapid construction of 
shooting blinds. 

Take care to build blinds small in size and of a 
height that matches other objects in its immediate 
neighborhood. Anything bulky or foreign to the ter- 
rain will not escape a crow’s discerning vision and he 
will quickly put added distance between himself and 
the suspicious spot. He will also pass the news to other 
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Expert calling can mean the difference between scoring big kills 

or downing only a few of the worthless predators. Good crow calls 

are inexpensive; easy to learn to use. Concentrate on mastering the 

urgent, high-pitched distress cry of a young crow; the “high-ball,” 
and “wake for the dead” calls. 


crows in the area, and your time and efforts will go 
for naught. 

Perhaps you can find and occupy an old abandoned 
automobile body, long rusted and long accepted by 
crows as a natural, innocuous part of the landscape. 
Once in awhile, use of it as a shooting blind may pro- 
vide good sport. 

Diversified hunting methods definitely will get you 
more shots. For example, if after several days of 
good shotgun shooting you will find that the black 
marauders have learned to keep just out of effective 
shotgun range, then carry a scope sight-equipped rifle 
on your next trip. The change of tactics will proba- 
bly fool them! 

On other occasions, a slow stalk can be made through 
thickly wooded, low-height tree areas, the hunter 
sounding his crow call as he moves forward. When an 
answer is heard, he quickly takes cover and then real- 
ly puts persuasiveness into his calling until the black 
target is enticed into shotgun or rifle range. However, 
this method has a limited potential, for sooner or later 
circling crows will spot the hunter and leave the 
area. When that happens, the shooter must either 
move to a new and distant sector, or call it a day. 

Decoys, good blinds, wearing of camouflage clothing 
and skillful calling go together—with calling and con- 
cealment being considered top-ranking by expert crow 
hunters. While it is practically impossible to approach 
a crow closely while carrying a gun, it is not too diffi- 
cult to entice him to move in closer if you talk persua- 
sively in language he understands, all the time remain- 
ing concealed. Like his eyesight, a crow’s hearing is ex- 
ceptionally acute. It is not uncommon for a crow to 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Learning how to properly adjust the mouthpiece of the air lung is 
an important primary step in the training. 





Students receive instruction in executing the flutter kick, a technique 
that is used in underwater dives. ys 


Before going under water, Instructor Ricou Browning, right. reviews 
class members on the use of the air lung’s mouthpiece. 


Diving 
School 


PHOTOS BY BRUCE MOZERT 








GROUP OF WILDLIFE OFFICERS and Fisheries Man- 
agement Technicians of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission were recently introduced to 
the up and coming field of skin diving. Unlike most 
of their contemporaries in the air lung and flipper 
game, however, the training course undertaken by 
the twelve Commission employees, along with repre- 
sentatives of the Florida Highway Patrol, at Silver 
Springs was preparation for activities more serious 
than mere underwater sightseeing and spear fishing. 

The state men’s newly acquired skill in the use of 
underwater equipment is expected to prove a boon 
in many of the activities in which the officers are 
called upon to participate in the normal course of 
their duties. The air lung and other diving equipment 
should prove invaluable in preventing drownings, re- 
covering bodies and lost equipment, locating illegal 
traps and nets as well as guns and game discarded 
by game law violators. In addition, the underwater 
gear opens up new horizons to technicians of the 
Fisheries Management Division in their biological 
studies of the state’s fresh water fisheries resources. 

Bill Rae, Ricou Browning and Bud Boyette, all ex- 
perienced underwater men, served as class instructors 
for the week-long school which was conducted as 
a public service by the management of Florida’s world 
renowned Silver Springs. @ 





Rudolph Dunn of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, makes 
some last minute adjustments before entering the water. 








An instructor, at right. accompanies one of the officer students on his Robert Phillips, Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission officer, makes 
first dives into the depths. his first air lung dive at Silver Springs. 








After the first few group dives, the students gained confidence As a safety measure, the “buddy” system was used at the school. 
enough to venture out on their own. Students were paired off as a precaution against accidents. 


Two divers pause at the fifty foot level below the surface of Silver An instructor, simulating a drowning man, is rescued by divers whose 
Springs to acclimate themselves before going deeper. masks have been blacked out to simulate dark or murky waters. 














ISLAND 
UNIQUE 


By 
CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


Sanibel is the site of some large bird rookeries, Herons, egrets, anhingas, pelicans and ibises 
at times literally festoon the branches of the mangroves. In the photo above a flock of egrets 


leaves a rookery on the refuge. 


| Pi IN THE Gulf of Mexico a few miles off the 
‘4 west coast city of Ft. Myers is one of the most 
unusual islands of Florida. Over more than three 
centuries it has become noted for several unique at- 
tributes. 

During the days of piracy and gold running on the 
Spanish Main, many a pirate ship sought refuge from 
storms in the natural harbor that is formed between 
the island and the mainland, three miles away. As a 
matter of fact, this relatively calm body of water is 
still a sanctuary for fishing vessels when the Gulf 
gets too boisterous. A lighthouse was erected on the 
south end of the island as an aid to navigation in 1875. 
It is still in use, manned by the U. S. Coast Guard. 

At the turn of the century, Sanibel Island became a 
vegetable and fruit center, with farmers raising to- 
matoes, cabbages and citrus which they ferried to 
Ft. Myers. The 1926 hurricane virtually inundated 
Sanibel with salt water temporarily, which put an end 
to commercial gardening. 

More recently, this island has become famous for 
three attractions: (1) The fantastic amounts of sea- 
shells that are found on its beaches; (2) as a closely 
knit winter resort for those who wish seclusion, and 
(3) as a Federal Wildlife Refuge. 

It seems inconceivable that a tiny island only 12 
miles long and two miles wide could support three 
such diversified activities within such a relatively 
confined area. But it does. 

Every year some 70,000 visitors come to Sanibel 


.,.. for the sole purpose of collecting seashells. During 


the busy winter months, automobiles are lined up 
for blocks awaiting passage on one of the 9-car ca- 
pacity ferries. Once the cars hit the island, the pas- 
sengers therein head for the beaches where they prowl 
endlessly for specimens of the varied and beautiful 
shells that carpet the beaches. Shells found at Sani- 
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bell Island are among the finest in collections the 
world over. 

About 50 years ago Sanibel began to assume the 
nature of an “island retreat’ for persons who sought 
seclusion and privacy and a chance to get away from 
confining civilization. In those days there were no 
telephones, and the only way to get supplies, or even 
a doctor, was to take a boat to the mainland. Even as 
recently as 15 years ago, going to the movies in Ft. 
Myers was practically an expedition. You took the 
ferry from Sanibel in the afternoon, checked in a hotel, 
went to the picture show, stayed overnight in town, 
and returned to the island the next day by boat. 

Even today, the procedure holds true to some ex- 
tent, although the ferry service has tripled, due to 
increased passenger demand. Generally speaking, the 
last ferry leaves the mainland for Sanibel at 5 p.m., 
and if you are stuck at either end after that hour, you 
wait until the next day for transportation. However, 
exceptions are made during the winter season. If your 
car is in line on the island side of the ferry dock by 
2 p.m. you are assured of getting back on the main- 
land even after the usual 5 p.m. deadline. 

To the uninitiated observer perhaps the most un- 
usual aspect of Sanibel is the Federal Wildlife Refuge 
which flourishes on the tiny island despite the bustle 
of tourist activities. 

As a general rule, wildlife refuges are located where 
there are likely to be a few people. Human beings 
en masse are not conducive to successful mainten- 
ance of an area devoted to wild birds and animals. 
However, at Sanibel, the wildlife gets along surpris- 
ingly well despite the many human activities, with 
resort life and the continued scramble for precious 
seashells. 

Compared to the multi-thousand acres of the Federal 
Wildlife Refuges at Loxahatchee and St. Marks, the 
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Sanibel layout is Lilliputian. Nonetheless, it is ex- 
tremely important in the overall system of conserva- 
tion of the nation’s wildlife. Its inception and growth 
is a fascinating story of the understanding and co- 
operation of conservation minded individuals and gov- 
ernment. 

The island’s most prominent resident is J. N. (Ding) 
Darling nationally known conservationist. He was 
chief of the old U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
(since absorbed by the present U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service) when the duck population of the United 
States sank to an all time low of around 40,000,000 in 
the late 1930’s. His vigorous action and blistering 
cartoons virtually saved the nation’s waterfowl from 
extinction. It is no exaggeration to say that no man 
alive today has done more for America’s wildlife than 
Ding Darling. 


In light of his achievements, it is no surprise to 


learn that this man sparkplugged the present Sani- 
bel Wildlife Refuge. He put down the first artesian 
well on the island which assured a supply of fresh 
water for the marshes on Sanibel. In 1945, the State, 
at Darling’s insistence, set up a modest wildlife refuge 
which included part of adjoining Captiva Island to the 
north. Two years later the area became a Federal 
Refuge by presidential proclamation. Another pio- 
neer resident, Frank P. Bailey, leased 80 acres of 
marshland, and Darling put in his artesian well. Short- 
ly thereafter the Federal government put in another 
artesian well, and the refuge was in business. 

In 1952 Uncle Sam purchased the 80 acres leased 
from Mr. Bailey and added 20 more. By that time 
water levels had been established in marshes and man- 
grove swamps and waterbirds began to establish rook- 
eries. In addition, ducks began to use the area as a 
winter stopover. In 1950 William D. Wood was ap- 
pointed refuge manager, and has guided the destiny 
of Sanibel Refuge ever since. 

The original 100 acres has been steadily enlarged, 
and on Dec. 5, 1956, the Sanibel National Wildlife 


Refuge really got a shot in the arm, for on that date. 


the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service announced that 
637 more acres were added which brought the grand 
total up to 3,169 acres. At last Sanibel Island had 
achieved the dignified status of an honest-to-goodness 
Federal Wildlife Refuge—quite a change from the 
original 80 acres of swamp leased from a private citi- 
zen. 

Naturally as the size of the refuge increased, Mr. 
Wood’s duties became more complex. The job of any 
refuge manager is a never-ending one at best. Coupled 
with his many activities at Sanibel, Wood takes peri- 
odic trips by plane down the Keys to check up on 
several tiny islands where the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service maintain bird sanctuaries. Hs has his 
own four-place seaplane moored practically at his 
back door at his home on a secluded point on the north- 
west part of Sanibel. 

Late last March I was guest of Mr. Wood and his 
household, which includes his charming wife and their 
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two boxer dogs, Champ and Mrs. Champ. I went on a 
grand tour of Sanibel, which included seeing every- 
thing from sea shells to the birds and animals. 

The population of the rookeries is astounding. Her- 
ons, egrets, anhingas (water turkeys), pelicans and 
ibises literally festoon the branches of the mangrove 
trees. Other year round dwellers include Florida 
mallards, gallinules, coots and ospreys. Of great in- 
terest to naturalists are the roseate spoonbills, which 
not too long ago were threatened with extinction 
throughout the United States. 

During the winter, the marsh area teems with thou- 
sands of feathered visitors from the north, which in- 
clude mallards, teal and several other species of ducks. 
During my visit at Sanibel, Wood expressed the hope 
that teal would eventually decide to nest on the is- 
land. It is entirely possible, as we saw a pair during 
my visit late in March. 

Main reason for the amazing bird life on Sanibel 
is the transformation of what was originally a semi- 
dry brackish marsh into an area of intensive produc- 
tivity by the installation of the artesian wells and con- 
struction of pools. A well regulated program of water- 
fowl food planting has added immeasurably to the 
development of the avian population. 

Sanibel is one Federal wildlife refuge that presents 
no law enforcement problem. The human residents 
of the island take a fierce pride in the refuge, and 
swift retribution befalls anyone who has the termerity 
to disturb the wildlife. 

Admittedly, Sanibel is no hunter’s paradise where 
Nimrods may bag their limit of ducks, for all hunting 
is strictly forbidden. However, from the long range 
point of view, it is vitally important as a necessary 
link in the chain of wildlife areas throughout the na- 

(Continued on Page 34) 





William D. Wood, refuge manager, has been on the job since 1950. 
Each year Sanibel has been gaining in importance as a concen- 
tration area for waterfowl. 
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OUR OLD OUTBOARD 


HERE'S NOTHING like an old-time outboard to liven up a water-outing. 
Take a 20-year-old outboard, add a boat (with oars), and a couple of 
guys ready to gang up on any unruly mechanical manifestations, and a day 
full of surprises is absolutely guaranteed. 

A model-T outboard doesn’t compare with a modern marine motor. Their 
streamlined covers, simplified controls and sm-o-o-o-th operation are 
bringing peace and quiet to every lake in the land. About all that will side- 
track your attention is running out of gas, and even that’s hard to do if 
you're equipped with an emergency tank that pumps gas automatically. 

Nothing is ever automatic with an old outboard. It takes a combination 
of mechanical know-how, water-witching, and an occasional glance into 
a crystal ball to guess whether you’ll get wherever you’re going and back 
home in time for supper. 

Still, the unexpected things that happen to an out-dated egg-beater can 
break up the monotony of just FISHING all day long—and not overboard 
for the outboard, either! 

Anybody that owns an old-timer can call every nut and bolt by its first 
Take two old-timers—add an ancient out. name. He’ll have taken it apart so many times he can put it together in 
board —and you'll find a partnership that's the dark—and probably has! 

| hard to break up. It's not that they’re “agin” Amusing, isn’t it? Of course YOU own a new outboard—but you 
| modern motors — they just get a big “kick” probably enjoy taking time out to watch those who never say die, fight 
out of old Betsy (in more ways than one!) it out with their old faithful. Time marches on, to-wit: 












Ganging up on an old outboard takes cooperation to keep every- Foink! (knot again!) Surprise starts always catch somebody unpre- 
thing under control. One at the engine, the other holding the boat pared. This “flying off the handle” is fair warning that a loose-lashed 
— and when she starts they GO! starting cord can reach farther than you'd think. 


By ERIC WAHLEEN 


“Fishing” doesn’t always mean for fish. Losing one’s grip means you'll either It isn’t always a faulty motor that leaves 


retrieve the drifting cord, or fall in trying. Either way it’s a moment of suspense. future plans hanging by a thread. 





Never mind the boat, just keep your mind on the motor. Leaky 
shoes will dry out long before old Betsy clears her lungs. 


Constant practice enables any able fisherman to concentrate on his 
fishing and operate his old outboard by feel. Which, more often 
than not, results in — 


A passing inboard can cast a wet blanket on an exposed-to-the 

elements powerplant. The operator must be perpetually prepared to 

protect his pet from any passing raindrop. A nonchalent air at a 
time like this means a long row home. 








It’s obvious that owners of old outboards would rather tinker than 
fish, hence they always carry more tools than tackle. 


—a wet-finger contact with an active spark-plug that gives him a 
large charge. He can feel that he’s getting his money’s worth from 
the hi-voltage output. 


These old “one-reel comedies” can usually be found hovering close 

to shore where their obstreperous discomboobarations are more 

easily kept under control. Even so, old outboards never disappear 
completely, they just “fade away” — but never quietly! 





THE BOBWHITE QUAIL 


PART TWO 


By R. W. MURRAY 
and 


O. E. FRYE, JR. 


This is the second installment of a 
two part article on the Florida quail. 
Recently released as Game Publica- 
tion No. 2, copies of “The Bobwhite 
Quail and Its Management In Flor- 
ida” are available without charge 
from the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee. 


Ww: DO NoT have the quail that 
we once had in the state 
principally because of changing pat- 
terns of land use. The landscape has 
changed so radically in places that 
extensive tracts of land have become 
completely unproductive of quail. 
Examples are the vast acreages of 
land that have been cleared for the 
establishment of improved pastures 
and citrus groves in some sections 
of the state. In these extremes, de- 
struction of natural food and cover 
is virtually complete. Although there 
has been a trend from the row or 
cash crop type of agriculture to cat- 
tle production in the northern sec- 
tion of the State in recent years, the 
change has not been so pronounced 
as in other sections of the state. In 
south Florida pasture improvement 
involving the destruction of palmetto 
and other cover over large acreages 
is an extremely serious problem in- 
sofar as quail production is con- 
cerned. 

For high quail production there 
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must be good interspersion of food 
and cover over as much of the land 
as possible. By food is meant plant 
seeds utilized as food whether they 
are cultivated crop or native wild 
plants. By cover is meant vegetative 
growth where birds take refuge to 
escape their enemies. whether it is 
a swampy or thorny hedge row of 
north Florida or a palmetto clump 
on the flat woods land of south Flori- 
da. Up to a point, the more the 
landscape is divided or broken up 
into food producing areas in close 
proximity to areas of good cover, the 
higher will be the quail population. 


In pioneer times small parcels of 
land were cleared and cropped which 
made for a good distribution of food 
and cover and hence abundant quail. 
Where such “patch” farming prac- 
tices exist today quail are still abun- 
dant. Of course there is a maximum 
limit to quail production. Over any 
sizeable area, 5,000 acres or more, 
the maximum population attainable 
is considered to be a bird per acre, 
regardless of the degree of develop- 
ment. This population is seldom at- 
tained except under the most inten- 
sive management as typified by the 
large quail plantations of north 
Florida. Here, where as nearly as 
possible every inch of the land is 
producing food or cover for birds, 
the winter population drops to a 
bird per two or three acres. The 
winter population over the State as 
a whole is probably somewhere 
around a bird per fifteen or twenty 
acres. 


We can no longer consider quail 
production as an incidental crop, or 
in other words, something that will 
be or will not be. With the present 
advances of land use and the in- 
creased demand for hunting we can- 
not afford to take this casual atti- 
tude. If we are to have quail we 
must employ means to produce 
them. Quail production has to be 
treated the same as the production 
of any other crop. There will have 
to be expenditure of time and capi- 
tal. The day of “free” quail and 
“free” quail shooting is practically 
a thing of the past. The sooner 
sportsmen realize this, the better. No 
one is more aware of the cost of 
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Clean cultivation in citrus groves prevents growth of quail food and ground cover plants; 
therefore, grove land is poor quail country. 


producing quail than the preserve 
owner who sits down and writes up 
a $50,000 annual budget to produce 
them. Of course not many land- 
owners can spend that kind of 
money for quail management. What 
we wish to show here is how quail 
management can be employed eco- 
nomically, and effectively by any 
landowner or sportsman who is will- 
ing to expend a little effort to have 
quail shooting. 


Habitat Improvement—Quail food 
production can be accomplished in 
Florida by three principle techni- 
ques—manipulation of native vege- 
tation, planting of food plots, and 
use of artificial feeders. Each of 
these techniques has a particular 
application to the three major types 
of land use—farming, timber produc- 
tion, and ranching—that prevail on 
lands practical for quail manage- 
ment. 


Encouraging Native Food Plants 
-~—One of the simplest and most effec- 
tive ways of increasing quail food 
consists of managing agricultural or 
forest lands in such a manner that 
native food plants are encouraged. 
A frequent situation where this may 
be accomplished occurs when dense 
stands of trees are thinned through 
selective cutting or other means. In 
this case, perennials such as wire- 


grass and palmettoes on virgin soil, 
or broom sedge on previously culti- 
vated land, soon become dominant. 
These plants must be controlled to 
permit valuable food plants to grow. 
This can be accomplished by either 
controlled burning, discing or chop- 
ping. Where game is of secondary 
importance it may be more advan- 
tageous to use a disc or chopper than 
fire, especially where there are 
young pines that may be destroyed 
by fire. Otherwise fire is a much 
cheaper and quicker tool. 


Fire is a management tool that 
must be used carefully and properly 
or results can be more destructive 
than beneficial. Burning normally 
should be done only in the fall or 
winter. Wind and moisture condi- 
tions must be such as to avoid a 
hot wild fire that may get out of 
control. Where forestry is the prin- 
cipal land use, a forestry technician 
should always be consulted before 
burning. 

Discing or chopping in woodlands 
or old fields is also helpful in en- 
couraging annual plants of value for 
quail food. With discing as with fire, 
the aim is to suppress perennial 
vegetation to the advantage of an- 
nuals. 


Following are some of the most 
valuable of the many quail food 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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The artificial feeder is an aid in maintaining good quail populations under certain conditions. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


plants that result from reduction of 
perennial vegetation through disc- 
ing, chopping, or burning: 

Partridge pea (Chamaecrista 
spp.); Beggarweed (Meibomia spp.); 
Milk pea (Galactia spp.);Butterfly 
pea (Bradburya virginiana); Wild 
sweet pea (Cracca spp.); Wild bean 
(Strophostyles uwmbellata); Dollar- 
leaf (Rynchosia spp.); Queen’s de- 
light(Tragia urens); Queen’s root 
(Stillingia sylvatica); Croton (Cro- 
ton spp.); Panic grass (Panicum 
spp.); Paspalum grass (Paspalum 
spp.); Bush clover (Lespedeza 
spp.); Summer farewell (Kuhnistera 
pinnata); Slough grass (Scleria se- 
tacea). 

There are certain species of mast 
producing trees that are extremely 
valuable from the standpoint of the 
quail food they produce. Some of 
these are live oak, water oak, sweet 
gum, wild cherry, and flowering dog- 
wood. In lumbering and clearing 
operations and in timber stand im- 
provement work it is reeommended 
that the following minimum speci- 
fications be met. 

A. For Longleaf, Slash and other 

Pine Types: 

1. No timber stand improve- 
ment should be done in 
areas containing less than 
ten oaks per acre. 

2. In areas containing more 
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than ten oaks per acre, a 
minimum of five well 
formed game food produc- 
ing trees (oaks preferred) 
should be left in each acre. 
If possible, trees should be 
well distributed over the 
area. Trees with ten inch 
DHB or greater should be 
selected when available. 

B. Miscellaneous Hardwood 

Types: 

1. A minimum of five well 
formed game food produc- 
ing trees (oaks preferred) 
should be left in each acre. 





Lespedezas 


GK 


Partridge peas 


If possible, trees should be 
left in each acre. If possi- 
ble, trees should be well 
distributed over the area. 
Trees with ten inch DBH 
or greater should be se- 
lected when available. 


2. No stand improvement work 
should be done in live oak 
hammocks containing less 
than two acres. 

Methods of cultivating row crops 
can frequently be modified to the 
advantage of native weeds and other 
vegetation of value to quail. For ex- 
ample, when corn is laid by early, 
there is normally sufficient time for 
a volunteer stand of Florida beggar- 
weed or ragweed to make growth 
and produce a good crop of first rate 
quail food. Any practical steps 
{such as laying crops by as early 
as possible and keeping cattle out of 
fields until after the plants have 
matured seed) that the farmer can 
take to encourage the legume, Flori- 
da beggarweed, will not only help 
quail but will also improve his soil. 


Food Plots—One of the most prac- 
tical and economical means of pro- 
viding a dependable supply of quail 
food in farming areas is the planting 
of food plots. This technique is not 
so valuable in south Florida flat- 
woods. Plots can be located in odd 
areas that are unprofitable to cul- 
tivate and need not be over one 





Practical growth range of two important quail food plants in Florida. we 
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eighth acre in size. For example, the 
strip of land along the edge of the 
field adjacent to timber or a hedge 
row is perfect for food plantings and 
is at the same time unprofitable to 
cultivate. Sapping and shading of 
the soil by the trees in this area pre- 
vent successful growth of crops. 
Plants used for quail food produc- 
tion, however, do well in this loca- 
tion. It is wise land use and pro- 
gressive farming to utilize this land 


and make it produce a crop of wild- 
life. 


A one-eighth acre food plot is large 
enough to hold a covey of birds 
through the winter, providing there 
is a high seed yield. Where the land- 
owner is attempting to raise quail 
intensively on such small parcels of 
land, it is essential that there be a 
stable supply of food in the plot. A 
yield of anything under 25 pounds 
of seed per plot, or 200 pounds per 
acre, is probably insufficient. High 
yields are obtainable only through 
proper planting, fertilization, and 
maintenance. 


For intensive quail management 
on farmland, a 40 acre field need 
have no more than one-fourth acre 
of food plantings. This is less than 
one per cent of the land, and cer- 
tainly would not represent an ap- 
preciable financial loss to the farm- 
er, especially when land is used that 
is unprofitable for the production of 
anything else. It is better, however, 
to have one-eighth acre plots dis- 
tributed about the forty acres than 
one one-fourth acre plot. More 
coveys of birds can be fed. The only 
essential requirement is that the 
plots be near or adjacent to cover. 
If the cover is so dense that it can- 
not be hunted, it is best to have the 
plot a short distance away. Other- 
wise the birds will run into it as the 
dogs approach and will be unavail- 
able to the guns. An eighth-acre 
strip or. border along the edge of 
the field should be about 15 feet 
wide and 400 feet long. All plots. 
need not be in the form of strips or 
borders, however. 


Corners of fields or other odd 
areas difficult to cultivate are suit- 
able. One important requirement 
for any food planting is that it be 
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A planted pine forest — desert for quail. 


fenced against grazing livestock. In 
a field where fencing is necessery it 
is more economical to have the plot 
in a corner where fencing can be 
eliminated on two of the sides. If 
this is impossible, the cheapest kind 
of a plot to fence is one that is square 
in dimension. Three strands of 
barbed wire will usually suffice to 
turn cows and horses. 

Seed and plants for the establish- 
ment of food plantings are distri- 
buted free of cost to interested land- 
owners by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission each winter. 
This material consists principally of 
thunbergii lespedeza plants, part- 
ridge pea seed, and common lespe- 
deza seed. These plants all produce 
hard seed, or seed that will last well 
on the ground throughout the win- 
ter. In addition, experiments are 
being conducted with other seeds 
that may be useful. Instructions 
on proper planting, fertilization, and 
maintenance of the principal food 
plants are contained in Game Publi- 
cation No. 2, “The Bobwhite Quail 
and Its Management In Florida’, 
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Note the absence of ground vegetation. 


The bulletin is available free of 
charge from the Florida Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tal- 


lahassee. 


Use of Automatic Feeders—The 
automatic quail feeder is a legiti- 
mate quail management tool with 
definite but limited capabilities. It 
is of value only where food is the 
limiting factor. Where properly 
used under conditions of good cover 
and inadequate food, feeders have 
caused substantial increases in quail 
populations. At present they appear 
to be of greatest value on areas sub- 
ject to heavy grazing and, because 
of cost considerations, their use has 
as yet been limited largely to private 
quail lands. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that the cost of birds pro- 
duced by feeders compares favor- 
ably with the cost of birds produced 
by other intensive quail manage- 
ment tools such as food planting. 


The feeder has two principal ad- 
vantages over food planting on cat- 
tle lands: the elimination of fencing, 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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and the feeders’ year around de- 
pendability as compared to the un- 
certainty of a good seed crop being 
produced in plantings. This is par- 
ticularly true for the southern part 
of the state. At present we know 
of no quail food plants entirely satis- 
factory for planting under weather, 
soil, and drainage conditions typical 
of south Florida flatwoods. Also to 
be considered is the difficulty of 
planting so that seed is available at 
the time of year it is needed. 

The disadvantages of feeders lie 
principally in their high cost, the 
necessity of constant maintenance, 
and the loss of feed to other birds 
and mammals. The number of feed- 
ers to be used on a given area is de- 
termined largely by the nature of 
the area. As a rule, a good starting 
point is one feeder per forty acres. 
This can be modified as conditions 
seem to warrant. 


Cover Planting—To date no plant 
has been discovered that is com- 
pletely satisfactory for quick restor- 
ation of cover in Florida. Through- 
out the Midwest and Northeast mul- 
tiflora rose has become a standard- 
ized plant for cover restoration 























work. It is used for hedge planting 
and makes excellent quail cover and 
a living livestock-proof fence in 
about five years. The plant is out 
of its range and usually does not 
grow well in Florida. 

Planting pines, cedars, or wild 


plum where desired is fairly effec-_ 


tive as a means of cover restoration. 
Pines will grow throughout the state 
and a pine planting with its accom- 
panying brushy vegetation will pro- 
vide suitable escape cover in four 
or five years if planted in the form 
of plots or strips Native weeds, 
vines, and shrubbery can be encour- 
aged by protection from fire and 
grazing where additional cover is 
needed. 

In Florida good quail cover is 
best supplied by the use of good 
judgment in land clearing opera- 
tions so that clumps of palmetto or 
other brush cover are well situated 
over the land. 

Quail Management on Farm 
Lands—Whether the farmer hunts 
them or not, quail are an asset. They 
assist in the control of insects and 
weed seed. In addition, most land- 
owners “just like to have them 
around” to hear and see. Many 
farmers have friends who hunt and 


whom they like to invite to their 
place for a hunt and a visit. If a 
farmer wishes, he can charge a fee 
for hunting quail on his land and 
thereby receive pay for his efforts 
and expenses incurred in raising and 
feeding them. 

We are entering an era of bargain- 
ing between farmer and sportsman. 
If the bird hunter wishes to con- 
tinue to have a good place to hunt, 
he is going to have to pay for it. 
Human nature being what it is, the 
farmer who realies a financial re- 
turn from his quail is going to make 
the greatest effort to maintain a 
good quail population. It is just as 
proper and fitting that the farmer 
receive reinbursement for a crop of 
birds which he has helped produce 
as for any other crop. This payment 
may be substantial enough to make 
it well worth his while to raise birds. 
There is one thing for certain, how- 
ever, if he is to benefit financially 
from hunters he must produce some- 
thing for them to shoot. The only 
way he can produce a large harvest- 
able quail crop is through proper 
management of food and cover. 

The most important management 
factor on farmlands is the mainten- 
ance of proper intersperation or dis- 
tribution of food and cover. Food 
and cover should always be in close 
proximity. Birds will not range so 
far from cover that they cannot 
quickly reach it if disturbed. Ordi- 
narily they do not range over about 
20 yards from woody cover in their 
foraging except in good ground 
cover. Farmland without good 
patches of escape cover at least 
every quarter mile cannot support 
more than a token quail population. 
In such situations cover has become 
the limiting factor. In general, the 
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Here ground vegetation is so dense that quail 
food plants are crowded out and free move- 
ment of birds is prevented. 
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FLORIDA BIRDLIFE — Limpkin, coot and gallinule 





Limpkin — Aramus guarauna 

The loud, ringing call of the “cry- 
ing bird” is one of the most distinc- 
tive sounds to be heard on the fresh- 
water marshes, lakes and streams of 
peninsular Florida. Eerie indeed is 
the limpkin’s complaining cry which 
may be translated into the syllables 
KUR-R-EE-OW, KUR-REE-OW, KR-OW, 
KR-OW. 

Little known north of Florida, the 
species occasionally has been report- 
ed from South Carolina and the 
Okefenokee Swamp area along the 
Georgia-Florida line. Southward it 
ranges to the Greater Antilles and 
eastern Argentina. 


The limpkin averages about 26 
inches in length with a wingspread 
of from 40 to 42 inches. The plumage 
is brown with conspicuous blotches 
and streaks of white. The bill is long 
and slightly decurved. 

Although the species resembles 
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both the rails and the herons in 
habits and actions, the limpkin be- 
longs to a separate family, the 
Aramidae. 

The same fresh water snail upon 
which the Everglades Kite is so de- 
pendent also forms an important 
part of the diet of the limpkin, al- 
though the crying bird also eats 
many fresh water mussels and other 
animal materials. 


Coot — Fulica americana 

During the fall and winter seasons, 
the noisy and gregarious coot is a 
familiar sight on most of the fresh 
waters of the state. A few birds re- 
main in Florida the year around al- 
though here it is an irregular and 
localized nester. 

The coot is about the size of a 
small duck. The plumage is dark 
rusty gray above, lighter lead gray 
below. The white, chicken-like bill 
with a dark brown spot near the tip 


plus the dark brownish frontal 
shield are characteristic. The feet 
are lobed rather than webbed as is 
the case with the ducks. 

The coot is an excellent swimmer 
and diver and is very much at home 
on the water. Flocks of coots may 
sometimes be seen feeding on land. 
Various kinds of vegetation make up 
the majority of their diet although 
they take a variety of insects and 
other animal material when the op- 
portunity presents itself. 


Purple Gallinule — 
Porphyrula martinica 

This beautifully colored bird with 
its purple head and underparts, blue 
green back and wings, yellow tipped 
reddish bill and blue frontal shield 
is by far the most spectacularly at- 
tired member of the RaA.Lumag, a 
family which also includes the rails 
and coots. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Match your tackle to the fish and you can expect new vistas of sport to open for you as they 
did for the spin fisherman who tied into these shad and the “speck.” 


cof ease I GRUNTED as some- 


thing of overpowering size 
grabbed the lure I was trolling. 
“Eye-yi-eye-y” I yelped as the rod 
bent clear down to the handle. The 
reel drag made its own metalic out- 
cry as line began to melt off the 
spool. This was a big one some- 
where out there on the end of the 
line and he wasn’t fooling! Alex 
reversed the motor and then killed 
it. The look on his face when he 
saw the furious bend in the rod and 
the zig zag motions of the line was 
a character study of a man viewing 
the impossible. 


“Better handle that whale care- 
fully, Ray, it just might be a big 
bass ... and if it is, you are in for 
an hour’s struggle.” 


Fighting on cue, the fish tore out 
another ten yards of line and began 
a quick succession of spurt runs for 
the bottom. The effect brought the 
rod tip slapping the water surface 
and with each savage yank, the reel 
drag yelled in agony. 


M : G ib ar i MA i D G E T S$ “Brother, this is really something!” 
I said under my breath... “I must 


By RAY OVINGTON 


A lesson on how to have 


more fun catching the ever present 


sweetwater juniors. 


Use the proper tackle and you will gain new respect for the fighting 
ability even of the smaller bass. 





have the biggest fish in the St. 
Johns on here.” 


Funny how it is when you are on 
the fighting end of a prize fish. Sud- 
denly all the battles of the past flash 
in front of your eye and you try to 
bring into play all the tricks of the 
trade, like the ones a big dolphin 
taught you in the Bahamas, or the 
Key’s barracuda that almost had you 
backed to the wall, or the monster 
bass that almost had you over the 

side and after him when he ran under the boat. 


Little by little I gained precious line on this adver- 
sary and believe me I was holding on for dear life as 
each passing threat to the tackle was beginnig to grow 
less in intensity. The groans from partner Alex didn’t 
help much and I made a special note to ask his with- 
holding of them in the future. 


Finally the fish surfaced and I gained line in a 
hurry. The water erupted and the battle resumed on 
the surface for a while. But he was definitely through 
and now, with luck, I’d be able to coax him in to the 
boat and Alex would net him. Several times we al- 
most had him, but with the few remaining gasps for 
freedom the fish dashed beyond reach, and each time 
I released him easily so that the short line would not 
tighten too quickly and either pull the hook from his 
jaw or break from the strain. All of a sudden the fish 
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just gave up the fight and I reeled him in, almost 
belly-up to the waiting meashes and Alex, stiff with 
tension, slid it under him and quickly flopped net and 
all into the bottom of the boat. 


“That’s the first time in my many years in Florida 
that a two pound crappie, I mean, speck, ever jangled 
my nerves like that, Ray. Better give that tackle away 
or I'll have a heart attack watching you.” 


“YOU’LL have a heart attack... brother I just had 
cone.” I retorted. 


Sounds to you, dear reader like a masterpiece of 
overstatement of a highly imagined fish story. But 
wait, sir and let me tell you about the tackle and con- 
ditions of the spectacular speck in the net. 


Picture a rod of four and a half feet weighing 
scarcely an ounce, line testing two pounds and a reel 
with a spool diameter less than the size of a two bit 
piece. The lure had the smallest hooks you probably 
have ever seen. A spinning combination that is proba- 
bly the lightest on the American market today. I only 
wish I had had two audiences that day ... one made up 
of those who pooh pooh the panfish as a kids fish and 
the other a school of specks learning the ways to 
thrill an angler when given half a chance. 


Sure, a great big heavy cane pole with a line 
strong enough to lift a ten pound snook makes speck 
fishing a simple matter of hoisting it out. Sure, a little 
speck doesn’t perform at his best on a bait casting rod, 
reel and line designed and set for fifteen pound bass. 
Sure, you can’t expect a little fish to make a big fight 
unless you get down to his level and balance the act 
with him. That’s one reason, perhaps, why the panfish 
still remains a panfish. Sportsmen simply don’t give 
him a chance. Same goes for the other members of the 
“non-sporting species” of the sunfish family, the small 
bass and the shad for that matter. 


But tackle them right and believe me a speck will 
give you the excitement of your life and a battle to be 
compared with the best a bonefish can do, the worst 
a musky can cook up and best of all, you can have 
this battle any time any place and at any season to be 
repeated until your arms ache. 


How? 
By trimming your tackle specks to the speck! 


Now, outdoor scribes have been preaching this gos- 
pel for years, but it was not until spinning came along 
that it was possible to really go light. When spinning 
first began to take hold in America, anglers went 
forth to test it, but they still hung on to the old con- 
cepts of tackle that was much too heavy. When you 
realize that a heavy fly rod, for instance is made so 
not to fight the fish, but to cast the line great distances, 
the power therein reduced the fish in fighting strength 
to the point where even a big one was a relatively easy 
prey. Same goes for the old bait casting rig. Heavy line 
of twenty pound test was believed necessary to handle 
a big bass, and to cast the heavy plugs and spoons, 
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When American sportsmen began to go lighter, the 
manufacturers were quick to realize this and so came 
out with lighter lures, necessitating lighter lines and 
consequently lighter rods. Then came spinning.. .the 
long light and slender rod tip, the gossomer thin mono- 
filament line and the tiny lures. Anglers began to 
realize the first fun the angler had ever enjoyed be- 
cause the tackle gave the fish a chance. The strange 
part of the story of spinning is the fact that this un- 
usually light tackle was still able to kill big game fish. 
It has been my pleasure to take ten pound bonefish 
on 6 pound line, twenty and thirty pound baracuda 
on the same line and pike and bass on line not strong 
enough to heft them aboard! 


And today, the light tackle craze has zoomed into 
prominence many species of fish that heretofore have 
been regarded as non sporting. Take so called panfish 
for instance. Take the speck to be specific! If you had 
been with Alex and me that day on the St. Johns and 
had witnessed that battle, you’d have really seen a 
show, for that fish really went through his bag of 
tricks. You could have watched us many times taking 
shad with the same outfit and the action would have 
seemed almost impossible. And, believe it or not, I 
took a ten pound bass with the same outfit! 


You see, spinning tackle, light medium or heavy has 


(Continued on Page 42) 


The light tackle spin fisherman can derive much more pleasure 
from big specks and medium bass with the ultra light spinning gear. 
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To make it more personable to fish, this plug 
is covered with genuine frog skin. 






To whet the appetites of the big fellows, this 
spoon has a built-in supply of “blood” to 
simulate an injured fish. 





When a fish strikes, this bobber emits a 
warning whistle to stir dozing angler. 


HIS IS THE SEASON when a kindly 
T sun shines and some 30 mil- 
lion American anglers—young, old 
and all ages of Alibi-Ikes in-between 
—hopefully seek out water, any 
water, just so it is deep enough to 
wet a line and thereby inflame their 
imaginations. 

And this year, in addition to the 
usual excuses, should some of we 
determined dunkers fail to bring 
home the fins, we will have recourse 
to a brand-new alibi: the blame can 
be placed upon the weirdest collec- 
tion of artificial “fish-getters” yet 
known to man. 

The enthusiastic fishermen will 
startle their intended prey with lures 
that swim by themselves; that light 
up electrically while underwater; 
that even make plaintive noises in- 
tended to attract members of the 
finny tribe. At least one of the gad- 
gets comes equipped with pill-like 
tablets, which, when inserted inside 
its body, cause it to give off cham- 
pagne-like bubbles. 

Still another enterprising manu- 
facturer has produced a fish decoy 
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ALIBIS 
an 


LOONEY LURES 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


which employs hooks that are fas- 
tened to a genuine rabbit’s foot. 
Since the prime function of an arti- 
ficial bait supposedly is to simulate 
in appearance and action some small 
object upon which the fish to be 
deceived might ordinarily feed, justi- 
fication for the bunny’s shank poses 
a disturbing question, indeed, since 
it actually takes fish! 

In fact, if one can believe the tales 
told by today’s intrepid reel-winders 
(and who wouldn’t?), most such 
seemingly goofy lures are doing a 
good job. 

Even were it not so, of course, 
justification for the use of such un- 
orthodox gear becomes more under- 
standable when one considers the 
high-octane emotional makeup of to- 
day’s average fisherman. Highly 
superstitious, he will often insist 
upon wearing the same decrepit item 
of clothing over and over, convinced 
that it will improve his luck (usual- 
ly it is a shabby, sweat-stained hat). 
Should you come upon him unex- 
pectedly and inquire politely how 
things may be going, the chances are 
that he will scowl at his surround- 
ings and come up with something 
that isn’t quite right for optimum 
fishing conditions. Should it be a 
beautiful, sunny day, for example, 
he’ll likely tell you it would have 
been much better had it been over- 
cast. As far as he is concerned— 


and particularly, should his creel be 
empty—it’s either too hot or too 


‘cold; too wet or too dry. Or the 


wind, darn it, is upstream when it 
should be down—or maybe cross- 
stream! 

If none of these, then it’s prob- 
ably the tide that is making the 
fish scarce. Should it be at flood, 
the ebb most certainly would have 
been better. Or, possibly a spring 
or neap tide would have really made 
"em ravenous today. 

Of course, there is always the 
time of day, too. You can be cer- 
tain that at the crack of dawn—or 
maybe it already took place at mid- 
night (a time, naturally, when the 
round-eyed listener ordinarily 
wouldn’t have been present to ques- 
tion it), he surely would have been 
obliged to hide behind a tree to pre- 
vent the eager fish from snatching 
the bait right out of his hand. 

Nevertheless, underneath this 
rough exterior the average fisher- 
man, as everyone knows, is usually 
a truly fine gent. His is indeed the 
patience of Job, and if his tackle 
box happens to be overflowing with 
rainbow-hued and odd-shaped gis- 
mos, it is merely a testimony for his 
consuming love for the great out- 
of-doors. His time for such sport 
is often sadly limited and he is being 
understandably human in his secret 
hope that, through use of such un- 
orthodox tackle, he can bring home 
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a mess of fish where otherwise he 
may have failed. 

Some of the veterans, of course, 
scoff at such reasoning. They limit 
themselves to but a few lures, con- 
vinced that it is the handling given 
the decoy, and not its size, shape 
or color that directly determines 
one’s success with it. 

An eloquent example of such be- 
lief took place once on Lake Okee- 
chobee, Florida’s large inland fresh 
water sea. Veteran guide Bill John- 
son of Clewiston, who after 40 years 
of experience is generally regarded 
as the dean of the state’s bass fish- 
ermen, had in the boat as his guest 
a representative of one of the larg- 
est tackle manufacturers in the 
country. As the two men drifted 
slowly over the grass beds the tackle 
representative became increasingly 
enthusiastic over the success he was 
achieving with a new lure that his 
company had just brought out. 


“Say, look at this thing work!” he 
exclaimed excitedly. “You can hard- 
ly miss with it—the color, balance, 
everything about it is just perfect.” 


“Let me have a look at it,” the 
veteran guide suggested. 


To the horror of the watching 
tackle man, Johnson produced his 
penknife and proceeded deliberately 
to whittle away the lure’s brilliant 
hues, its graceful, streamlined sur- 
faces. When all that remained re- 
sembled a multilated pencil, the 
guide cast this over the side and con- 
tinued to snag bass. 


“T’ve found it is the time of day 
and motion you impart to a lure 
that mainly determines whether 
you re gonna catch any fish with it,” 
explained Johnson. He has studied 
and kept records of fish habits for 
longer than he can remember; some- 
times as many as 285 consecutive 
days and nights in a single year. 

Perhaps the manufacturers of 
some of today’s odd-shaped fish-get- 
ters have formed the same opinion. 
For example, there is the unique 
device which permits “mugging” for 
fish. It involves a round, hollow 
plastic body, about three inches 
long, that is filled with small pieces 
of chipped shell. There are no hooks 
associated with this particular fish- 
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getter, however. Cast out in the 
usual manner, its sole purpose is 
to attract any nearby piscatorial ob- 
servers by arousing their curiosity, 
and possibly their appetites, too, over 
the shells which are ejected from 
two small holes at the rear of the 
plastic body each time that the 
fisherman jerks his line. After us- 
ing the “mugger” several times thus, 
you are advised to replace the gad- 
get with your favorite plug and pro- 
ceed to catch the attracted fish. 

One of the most interesting of the 
unusual lures currently available in- 
volves a real minnow that has been 
sealed in tough, pliable plastic by the 
manufacturer who claims that this 
odorless, lifelike bait can be used 
over and over. 

Another unusual artificial bait, a 
slow-turning spoon, is used for troll- 
ing and is designed to simulate a 
wounded fish. By throwing off a 
stream of “blood” and fish oil scent 
from an impregnated red dye cart- 
ridge, it supposedly excites the gast- 
ric juices of the watching big ones. 

Many anglers are convinced that 
certain colors are better than others 
for producing strikes. To oblige 
them, tackle manufacturers have 
come out with plugs that permit use 
of interchangeable heads and hard- 
ware in connection with a single 
body. One such lure goes so far as 
to claim “over 100 bait combina- 
tions” possible with the single clear 


plastic housing, this being accomp- 
lished by means of removable heads 
and multi-colored paper inserts. 

For those who prefer to use a 
bobber and doze in the shade be- 
tween strikes there is such a float 
available which emits an arousing 
whistle whenever a fish grabs the 
bait! 

For centuries it has been the cher- 
ished dream of Izaak Waltons to 
have available an artificial lure that 
would actually swim by itself, there- 
by eliminating for all time the need 
for live bait. Such demand has in- 
spired hopeful designers to pull out 
all the stops in their efforts. They 
have tried everything from springs 
to fuel. Sometimes a drop of mer- 
cury is used inside a hollow body, 
the idea being that the moving 
weight, shifting position frequently, 
will unbalance the device’s center 
of gravity, thereby producing an er- 
ratic movement which might en- 
courage a fish to strike. 

Such a moving lure, recently in- 

(Continued on Page 41) 





This lure is guaranteed to swim by itself. 





With interchangeable heads and body colors, this combination lure promises to become many 
things to many fish. 
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CONSIDER THE CAT 


(Continued from Page 12) 


liver, cataba worms, crickets, small 
frogs, chunks of fish, small minnows, 
craytish, cubes of soap, canned peas, 
canned or frozen whole kernel corn, 
congealed blood, fish eyes, chicken 
and mullet entrails, shrimp, chunks 
of fish roe, small eels, wood grubs, 
and various evil smelling concoc- 
tions, know appropriately if indeli- 
cately as stink bait, to mention but 
a few of the amazing array of baits 
dunked with satisfying results by 
cat fishers. 

Another point in favor of the cat- 
fish is that they are usually ready 
for a meal anytime of the day or 
night which means that it is not 
necessary to rush out before dawn 
to do your fishing, unless you are so 
inclined. In good catfish water there 
is seldom a long wait between bites. 
Get your offering down to them and 
it’s better than an even bet you will 
have takers before you can light up 
a smoke and get settled back com- 
fortably. 

And too, even among the ultimate 
of angling purists, few will argue the 
point that a crisp fried cat is not fit 
provender for the inner man. 

There is one aspect of catfish 
angling that may occasion some 
argument; cats will hit various arti- 








Photo by B. Hansen 


The channel cat and the white cat are similar in appearance. Both kinds take bait readily, 
put up a good scrap on light tackle, and are so much alike on the table that few can dis- 
tinguish any difference in the flavor of the two species. 


ficial lures with a rather surprising 
degree of regularity, providing the 
lure is presented in the right place 
at the right time. 

A bottom bouncing spoon-t y pe 
lure worked very slowly will some- 
times produce, especially in a deep 
hole or eddy. A small nylon or fea- 
ther jig (yellow is a favorite color) 
trolled slow and deep may turn the 
trick, especially in channel cat water. 
A small streamer fly trailing a sur- 
face popping plug is sometimes effec- 
tive for late afternoon and after dark 


casting. A small wet or dry fly, say 
a number 10 or 12, fished after dark 
during the warm weather months 
when the “blind mosquitos” are 
swarming, as they do on many of 
Florida’s lakes, may produce some 
surprises in the way of catfish on a 
flyrod. 

Any way you want to look at it, 
catfish offer a good deal of sport 
and an abundance of eating pleasure 
whether you take him on a flyrod, 
spinning rig with bait casting gear 
or just an ordinary cane pole. @ 





ISLAND UNIQUE 
(Continued from Page 21) 


for the preservation of America’s 
wildlife. Without them, the wild 
birds and animals of the continent 
would be in a more precarious situa- 
tion than they now are. 

Even the most ardent hunter will 
admit there is a definite place in 
the scheme of things for areas de- 
dicated to the complete protection 
of wildlife. To be realistic about it, 
such areas are the “incubators” so 
to speak, of the future wildlife of 
America. 

Besides being such an “incubator” 
Sanibel offers soul filling satisfac- 
tion to thousands of nature lovers 
who make annual pilgrimages to the 
island just to see the great flocks of 
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water birds at the rookeries. The 
area is famous among members of 
the various local Audubon Socie- 
ties of the State who look upon a 
trip to Sanibel as one of the great 
events of their lives. Small wonder, 
for 191 different species of birds 
have been officially cataloged on 
the island. 

However, there is still activity to 
be had for the sportsman at Sanibel. 
Fishing is generally pretty good from 
the various piers. Snook, redfish, 
trout and sheephead are the main 
species caught. Tarpon strike dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. 
For the more adventuresome, boats 
may be hired for offshore fishing. 
Accommodations are available by 
the day or week at several motels 
and hotels. 

As this is a factual accounting of 


life on Sanibel Island there is one 
species of “wildlife” that is not so 
desirable or welcome—the mosquito. 
During the summer months and 
after heavy rains, the winged sting- 
ers are more than merely notice- 
able. At times they constitute a 
welcoming committee that sends ten- 
der skinned individuals scurrying 
for cover. 

However, this scourge of an other- 
wise island paradise may yet be 
brought under control. Wood tells 
me he plans to introduce mosquito 
larvae killing minnows— mainly 
gambusia and_ killifish—into the 
pools and canals located in the marsh 
of the island. Mosquitoes have been 
brought under control by this meth- 
od in other areas, and there is no 
reason why it shouldn’t work at 


Sanibel. @ 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tary, Paul Shearer; Treasurer, Jim- 
my Scott; Historian, Sherly Harring- 
ton; Directors, Sue Harper, Bill 
Henry, Jimmy Riley, and Arthur 
Armstrong. 


CLERMONT—The film, “Sports- 
men of Tomorrow,’ was shown at 
the Clermont Elementary School. A 
short talk about Camp was given. 


TAVARES—tThe entire High and 
Jr. High school attended the show- 
ing of the film “Sportsmen of To- 
morrow,” and the short talk on the 
Camp at Lake Eaton. 


LAKE EATON—Counselors for 
girls week and Girl Scout Wildlife 
Weeks have been appointed. They 
are: Cathlyn McClain—Florida 
State University, Betty Gay Martin 
—University of Florida, Virginia 
Sexauer—B. S. University of Miami. 


DEGREE OF THE FOX 

Requirements for Degree: 

. Member or non member. 

2. Swim 150 yards. Use the dif: 
ferent strokes. 

3. Demonstrate techniques of sav- 
ing a person. 

4. Marksmanship test on range. 
Must assume the positions of 
standing, prone, and kneeling. 
5 shots on each target. Must 
total 120 points out of a possible 
150. 

). Demonstrate use of oars in row- 
ing a boat. Paddling. 

6. Demonstrate use of outboard 
motor. Explain safety factors. 

7. Demonstrate ability to fly cast 
or bait cast. 

8. Must have assisted two other 
campers to attain degrees. 

9. Must demonstrate ability to 
stalk. 

a. Either by trailing animals or 
birds (3 of each). 

b. Determine direction of ani- 
mal or bird. 

ec. Identify by name the animal. 

10. Give a 5 minute lecture on soil 
management. 

11. Forestry: Name 5 trees and 
lecture on the wise use of our 
forests. Five minute lecture. 

12. Must have attended 5 previous 
camping sessions at Lake Eaton. 

13. Must have completed previous 
degrees. 


(More degrees next month) 
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dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


VACATION “DAME 


Ww VACATION time comes the 
problem of whether to leave 
the dog with friends, send him to a 
kennel or take him along. 

Leaving him with friends is al- 
ways an easy solution — but you can 
lose a lot of friends that way if your 
dog is a little on the spoiled side. 

However, if you do leave him with 
friends be sure to send his bed 
with him — and if you can also send 
some old article of your clothing 
(unwashed) to tuck in the bed it 
may keep him from homesickness. 
If he has a favorite plaything that 
may help too, and be sure to send 
his regular feeding dish and have 
your friends continue his regular 
diet. 

If you know in your heart that 
your dog has bad manners, better 
not take a chance on losing your 
friends. A week or so in a kennel 
won’t hurt him, though he may not 
eat for a few days and he is quite 
apt to come back with more kennel 
odor than you like. 

If you are going by car and want 
to take him with you here are a 
few rules that will make it easier: 

1. Be sure to take his leash, feed- 
ing dish, bed blanket and favorite 
toy. 

2. Unless he is an experienced 
traveler withhold food and water 
for several hours before starting out. 
If he is prone to car sickness your 
veterinarian can provide any one of 
several good preparations. 

3. If he isn’t trained to ride in 
one place better keep a leash on him 
so he can’t jump out a window if he 
sees a likely looking cat. 

4. Don’t let him stick his head 
out the window when the car is 
moving. He may get something in 
his eyes and the wind is bad for both 
eyes and ears. 


D. If you leave him in the car be 
sure to leave it in the shade with at 
least two windows partly open. Dogs 
have died in closed up cars left in 
the sun. 


Tips On Dog Care 

Excessive bathing is bad for your 
dog’s skin but you can’t brush him 
too much. For dry cleaning there 
are good products on the market or 
you can use fuller’s earth or plain 
corn meal. Rub either into the coat 
and then brush out completely. 

Be 


To remove chewing gum or tar 
from a dog’s feet ether is the best 
solvent. If you can’t get get ether, 
nail polish remover will work. 

* 

Cedar shavings make a good dog 
bed and help to keep the coat odor 
free. A real fancy bed can be made 
by putting shavings in a light cloth 
bag (cheese cloth is good) to go in 
the center of an inflated inner tube. 
The whole thing can be covered 
with denim or other medium weight 
material. There are many ways to 
make the covering so that it can be 
removed for washing. One good way 
is to make it with a draw string 
on the bottom. Another is to leave a 
permanent opening and then (if you 
still have an old automobile or 
bicycle pump around) inflate the 
tube after you put it in. 

ee 

If you are going to be away from 
your dog—even over night—or are 
leaving him in a kennel, it is a good 
idea to leave something of yours 
with him. An old shoe, glove or 
piece of wearing apparel is fine, 
just so long as it has been worn since 
washing and carries your body odor. 
It will comfort and reassure him and 
may prevent annoying barking or 
his refusing to eat. @ 
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TT FLORIDA WILDLIFE Federation, 
as announced in the February is- 
sue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, has 
undertaken a top notch awards pro- 
gram, second to none in the Nation. 
This program, the Florida Sports- 
men’s Clubs Conservation Awards 
Program, is available to all sports- 
men clubs, conservation clubs, farm 
groups, garden clubs, and all other 
similar organizations interested in 
and dedicated to conservation of 
Florida’s natural resources. 

The Sears Foundation is respon- 
sible for making it possible for the 
Federation to offer this opportunity 
to clubs throughout the State to pay 
honor to, and recognize members 
whose efforts and contribution to 
conserve our resources and teach 
our youngsters would otherwise, 
very possibly, go without notice and 
appreciation. 

This Awards program will focus 
more attention on the conservation 
and proper management of our re- 
sources and acquaint the public with 
activities being undertaken and car- 
ried out on the local, state, and na- 
tional levels. This is the most com- 
prehensive awards program, by such 
an organization as the Florida Wild- 
life Federation, to ever be under- 
taken. 

Through the Florida Sportsmen’s 
Clubs Conservation Awards Pro- 
gram the following awards are to be 
given: Outdoor Writer’s Award, 
Foresters Award, Soil Conservation 
Award, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Conservation Award, Salt Water 
Conservation Award, Club Public 
Relations Award, and an award for 
Adult Guidance of Junior Conserva- 
tion Effort. 


Governor’s Banquet 
The highlight of the program will 
be the Governor’s Banquet to be 
held in February in the Capital City 
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of Tallahassee at which time Gov- 
ernor LeRoy Collins will present to 
the state winners the Governor’s 
State Awards. All clubs, whether 
or not they are an affiliate of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation, are 
urged to write to Mr. T. N. Ander- 
son, Secretary, Florida Wildlife 
Federation, for full information and 
instruction for participation. 

This Awards program is without 
cost to any club interested in conser- 
vation within the state of Florida. 

The awards will consist of gold 
pins in the shape of the state of 
Florida designating whether the 
winner is a local, regional, or state 
winner. Also, all recipients will re- 
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ceive handsome certificates. Region- 
al and state winners will receive 
cash awards. The program is free so 
every club within the state of Flori- 
da should participate. 


Fishing Contest 

For the first time this year, Rudy 
Schaefer is sponsoring a Florida 
Wildlife Federation Rudy Schaefer 
Fishing Contest, limited to affiliates 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation. 
This is an intra-club contest based 
on a point basis which works in the 
following manner. First, for a local 
club to participate, the president or 
secretary of that club must write 
to RUDY SCHAEFER FISHING 
CONTEST, P. O. Box 193, Little Ri- 
ver Station, so advising that it is 





your club’s wishes to take part in 
the contest. Then, every fish, regard- 
less of how large or how small, that 
is caught by a club member is worth 
one point and credited to his club. 

The club compiling the most num- 
ber of points will win a beautiful ro- 
tating trophy and permanent plaque 
for its possession. Club members 
entering their catch in the contest, 
must do so by filling out the proper 
form available from the secretary. 
These forms filled out in duplicate 
enter the contestant in both the 
Federation Rudy Schaefer Fishing 
Contest and also the statewide Rudy 
Schaefer Fishing Contest, making 
the entrant eligible for two awards. 
The awards consist of six major ap- 
pliances, 652 plaques, thousands of 
plasticized citations, and other certi- 
ficates. 

Awards will be made for best 
catch in the Salt Water Division 
from a boat and from the shoreline. 
For the best catch in the fresh water 
division taken on artificial lure and 
natural bait, there are two similar 
awards to be made in the spinning 
division. Plasticized Citations will 
be awarded for the release of ten 
black bass, bonefish, snook, tarpon, 
and five sailfish. In addition to all 
of this there is a county by county 
big bass contest. This is without 
cost to all clubs affiliated with the 
Florida Wildlife Federation. So, 
lets make sure our club is entered. 
One of those six major appliances 
might well be yours. Good luck and 
good fishing. 

Now then, lets take a quick look 
see and learn what your Field Sec- 
retary has been doing. 


Field Report 
I assumed the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Field Secretary of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation on 
February lst of this year. Since that 
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date I have traveled almost 8,000 
miles within the state of Florida. I 
have met a great many of you and 
those that I have not met, I certainly 
hope to have the opportunity before 
too long. 

A great deal of time has been 
spent contacting the larger business 
and financial institutions within the 
state acquainting them with our top 
project to establish a permanent En- 
dowment Fund, the interest of which 
is to be used to continue the Fed- 
eration’s activities in the field 
through the services of a full time 
Field Secretary or Executive Secre- 
tary. To date, I have been in Jack- 
sonville, Cocoa, Miami, St. Peters- 
burg, Ocala, and Daytona presenting 
the Endowment Fund program to 
prospects in hopes that they will 
substantially participate and contri- 
bute to the Endowment Fund. 

Other activities of the Field Sec- 
retary’s office include contacting 
clubs throughout the state and put- 
ting on what we consider a fine pro- 
gram, a slide series entitled “CON- 
SERVATION IS BIG BUSINESS,” 
produced by the National Wildlife 
Federation. This slide series is a 
dramatic and most impressive pre- 
sentation of just how much the guy 
who totes a rod or gun contributes 
to the economy of this nation . 
the tab for our expenditures amounts 
to three billion bucks a year. It’s 
big business and this fact is even 
recognized by such publications as 
the Wall Street Journal which re- 
ported that sport fishing in the state 
of Florida is bigger business than the 
beef cattle and citrus industries com- 
bined. 

The sportsmen and his interest 
will continue to be treated as a step- 
child if the public, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q, are not informed and edu- 
cated, not only to the economic im- 
portance associated with outdoor re- 
creation, but the acute need from 
a survival standpoint of view to 
conserve and use wisely our precious 
natural resources. The Florida Wild- 
life Federation has undertaken the 
ambitious program of carrying this 
message to the people of Florida. 

Sportsmen clubs which have been 
contacted by the Field Secretary in- 
clude Miami Rod and Reel Club; 
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Jacksonville Boat Club; Jackson- 
ville Gun Club; Palm Beach Gun 
Club; Florida Tackle and Gun Club; 
St. Petersburg Rod and Reel Club; 
Capital City Rod and Gun Club, 
Tallahassee; Lealman Rod and Gun 
Club, St. Petersburg; Eglin AFB 
Wildlife Conservation Board; Hali- 
fax Hunting and Fishing Club, Day- 
tona Beach; Northeast Florida Hunt- 
ing Club, Jacksonville; and the 
Sportsmen’s Club of Dade County. 

In addition to the above sports- 
men and conservation clubs many 
civic clubs have been contacted and 
presented the Federation’s program. 

Practically all of the month of 
April activities were in Tallahassee 
meetings with members of the Leg- 
islature in the interest of conserva- 
tion issues to be considered and re- 
quiring action of the present session. 
Some of the more important mea- 
sures, of interest to all conservation- 
ist and sportsmen include the Inter- 
im Committee’s report which recom- 
mends abolishment of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, the Snook Bill making the 
snook a game fish, Salt-water fish- 
ing license, Universal Fishing license 
which is one of the Governor’s bills, 
a measure vesting in the county 
commissioners power and authority 


to acquire lands for access purposes 
to navigable and state bodies of wa- 
ter. 

While in Tallahassee a great deal 
of work was done and a great deal 
accomplished with the wonderful co- 
operation of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. However, 
all clubs will be more fully informed 
of what has been undertaken and 
accomplished at a later date. The 
important thing is the excellent re- 
lationship existing between the 
Game and Fish Commission and all 
the other resource management 
agencies and the Florida Wildlife 
Federation. It has been a wonder- 
ful experience working with these 
men. 


Meeting Reports 


Meetings of importance held re- 
cently include a meeting of the 
Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation in Zephyrhills on March 
23rd and 24th. This meeting was 
presided over by President Sam Du- 
Bon. Excellent reports were given 
by Helen Sullivan, Eric Watson, Dr. 
H. R. Wilber, Tommy Anderson, and 
Field Secretary Fred Sturges. 

On April 5th, 6th, and 7th, Sam 


(Continued on Next Page) 


Chuck Newlin, left, President of Capital City Rod and Gun Club, and D. L. Davis, Tallahassee 

Sears-Roebuck Manager, examine booklet explaining the Conservation Awards Program im- 

plemented under the auspices of the Florida Wildlife Federation and sponsored by the Sears 
Foundation. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
DuBon, Dr. H. R. Wilber and I at- 
tended a meeting of the Florida Out- 
doorwriter’s Association in Mt. 
Dora. Federation officers, who are 
also members of the FOWA, in at- 
tenance included Don Suthwell, and 
Tommy Anderson. 

On April the 16th, the Florida 
Outdoor Writers, Florida Wildlife 
Federation, State Board of Con- 
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Although it is fairly adept in the 
water, the purple gallinule is most 
often seen walking over floating 
plants where it picks up the snails, 
aquatic insects, frogs and other 
food items of animal origin which 
comprise approximately 40 percent 
of its diet. Various water plants, in- 
cluding pondweeds and __ sedges, 
make up about 60 percent of the 
food taken. 

The purple gallinule resides the 
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The Marlin model 455 bolt- action 
big game rifle, available in calibre 
.270, .30-06 and .308, has a medium 
weight stainless steel barrel. Other 
features that combine with the stain- 
less steel barrel to make a superb 
big game rifle include a rugged FN 
Mauser type action, Sako trigger 
mechanism, Monte Carlo style stock 
with cheek piece, Lyman 48 receiver 
peep sight and ramp design front 
sight, leather sling strap and swivels. 
You'll have to examine and shoot 
the Marlin model 455 to fully ap- 
preciate its beauty and accuracy. 
Question: 

How can I improve the speed and 
accuracy of my shotgun handling? 
Will trap and Skeet shooting do it? 
Answer: 

Trap shooting and regular rounds 
of Skeet will definitely help develop 
your coordination and trigger-pull 
timing, but neither will give you the 
variety and benefits of practice fir- 
ing at hand-thrown clays. No two 
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servation, and the Southeastern 
Fisheries Association staged a high- 
ly successful social event for the en- 
tire Legislature. About six hundred 
showed up to eat seafood and quench 
their thirst . . . wives, guests, and 
many dignitaries. 

Many clubs are now receiving 
questionnaires and forms from the 
Federation and the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. It is re- 


year around in Florida marshlands. 
It nests abundantly throughout 
most of the state. 


Florida Gallinule — 
Gallinula chloropus 


About the same size as the purple 
gallinule but much more subdued in 
plumage coloration is the Florida 
gallinule. The upper parts are dark 
brownish gray, the underparts gray, 
head and throat blackish gray. The 
frontal shield is scarlet as is the 
greenish-yellow tipped bill. 


thrown targets are exactly alike, 
and a skilled thrower can make the 
clays fly at all angles and speeds — 
just as live targets may do during 
bird hunting season. Also, this Gun 
Editor believes that it is beneficial 
to practice shooting under conditions 
that tend to duplicate actual hunting 





giahiey- 


“Why don’t you dash ahead and look for 
game like other dogs.” 








quested that the Secretaries ot each 
club, or some other officer please 
assist us in setting up an active file 
by returning these as soon as pos- 
sible... this is for our mutual bene- 
fit so that we can constantly keep 
all clubs informed on important mat- 
ters and enable us to service and 
contact all organizations within the 
State. We need your help to do the 
job you want us todo. @ 


The species is a year around re- 
sident of the state where it nests 
abundantly in various localities. It 
occupies the same fresh water 
marshes and heavily vegetated 
ponds favored by the closely related 
purple gallinule. Both species are 
frequently seen in association with 
coots which they superfically resem- 
ble in body form and to a lesser ex- 
tent in actions. The best field iden- 
tification characteristic is the white 
bill of the coot as contrasted with 
the dark bill of the gallinule. © 





conditions, with the moving targets 
located and fired on against the same 
combination of vegetation, smooth 
or uneven ground, light conditions 
and element of surprise common to 
real hunting. 

Some shotgunners at the trap and 
Skeet shoots — especially if they do 
much shooting — get educated to 
certain types of thrown targets and 
take those shots the same way and 
with the same displayed coordina- 
tion every time. They become 
masters of such shots; in fact, given 
a target thrown from a familiar trap 
house over an unvaried path of 
flight, many of these marksmen 
could hit their targets blindfolded, 
such is their coordination, mental 
sight picture and timing. A _ blind- 
folded champion bowler could per- 
form a comparable stunt in his field. 

A shooter may be a hot shot on 
the Skeet field but a poor downer 
of doves. On the other hand, the 
shotgunner who practices on erratic 
clays thrown from a handtrap may 
never win the local club’s individual 
Skeet trophy, but he will kill his 
share of doves. © 
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smaller the fields, or the more land- 
scape is broken up into food and 
cover areas, the better. 

Although there still remains a fair 
distribution of food and cover in 
the northern section of the state, 
the trend is toward “clean” farming, 
especially with cattlemen. Hedge 
rows and other remnants of cover 
are “cleared up” simply for the sake 
of looks or beautification. It is cer- 
tainly a misconception to associate 
clean farming with prosperous farm- 
ing. In many cases it costs the land- 
owner more to clean up an area than 
he will ever realize from it in terms 
of crops or grasses. 

The citrus grove type of agri- 
culture practiced in central and 
south Florida is an example of land 
clearing on a wholesale scale. There 
are large acreages of citrus on land 
once highly productive of quail 
where the quail population will not 
average a bird per 100 acres. 

Citrus is a $200,000,000 per year 
industry in Florida. Cleared grove 
land may sell for as much as $1,000 
per acre without a tree planted on 
it. In view of this it is not difficult 
to understand the grove owner’s re- 
luctance to utilize any of this land 
for wildlife, to consider quail noth- 
ing more than an incidental crop. 


Quail Management on Woodlands 
—Contrary to the situation on farm 
lands, the principal quail manage- 
ment problem on woodlands is that 
cf supplying adequate food. There 
is normally too much rather than 
too little cover. All three of the 
previously discussed food produc- 
tion techniques—planting, encour- 
agement of native vegetation, and 
use of feeders—can be applied on 
woodlands. Food planting is most 
practical on woodlands not subject 
to grazing. Feeders are most satis- 
factory for heavily grazed areas— 
particularly in south Florida. In 
either case the proper density of 
trees and ground cover must be 
maintained to permit free movement 
of birds and growth of native plants. 

Where quail management is of 
concern on lands devoted primarily 
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The clearing of large acreages for improved pastures render all execept the margins of such 
areas uninhabitable by quail. 


to timber production, care must be 
taken to keep the stand sufficiently 
cpen to permit growth of ground 
vegetation and to permit hunting. 

It is advisable in many instances 
to supplement the native foods in 
woodlands by planting food plots. 
This is particularly true where tim- 
ber or pulpwood management is of 
primary concern and the woods can- 
not be burned or disced annually. 


Quail Management on Grazing 
Lands—Generally speaking, cows 


and quail do not harmonize except © 











in the open grazing lands of south 
Florida. In the northern part of the 
state, cattle selectively graze the 
leguminous and other food plants 
of particular importance to quail. 
Similarly, their grazing activities 
help to reduce the cover that in 
many instances is the critical factor 
in their survival. 

The principal damage to quail by 
the cattle industry in south Florida 
lies in the clearing of large acreage 
for improved pastures thus render- 
ing all except the margins of such 
areas uninhabitable by quail. Modi- 
fication of standard pasture im- 
provement practices so that frequent 
patches or strips of cover are left 
can probably offset a great deal of 
the damage to quail habitat. 

Practical steps toward good quail 
management on grazing lands are 
as follows: (1) Avoid removal of 
natural cover from large continuous 
acreages. In south Florida grazing 
lands, frequent areas of palmetto 
clumps or other brushy vegetation 
should be left in pasture improve- 
ment programs. (2) Use prescribed 
burning during the fall and winter 
te improve grazing on native pas- 
tures and to encourage native food 
plants. (3) Leave cover in fence 
rows. (4) Supplement natural foods 
with automatic feeders—especially 
in south Florida; and with fenced 
food plots—especially in north Flori- 
da. @ 
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AMONG fresh water fishing reels, the 
Pflueger Nobby model has long been a 
favorite, having built-in features and a 


performance dependability anglers want and 
appreciate. Among the Nobby‘s many fea- 
tures, FWFT&T has especially liked such 
conveniences as a level wind mechanism 
that can be removed without taking the reel 
apart, the spare pawl handily stored in a 
special compartment in the reel cap and 
the oiling and greasing of all moving parts 
without the necessity of disassembling the 
reel, 

In spite of a line spool capacity of 150 
yards of 15 pound test nylon line, the 
Nobby, by reason of its aluminum alloy 
basic material, is a lightweight bait-casting 
reel designed primarily for casting lighter 
lures, yet rugged enough to withstand any- 
thing that may be required of a fresh water 
reel. The Pflueger product is especially suit- 
ed to longer, lighter-action rods and ¥% to 
% ounce lures. 

For anglers who combine fishing with 
occasional competitive tournament casting, 
the makers of the Nobby have developed a 
deluxe model that is an ideal combination 
of the best features of a typical tournament 
reel (fast and smooth but not too suitable 
for ordinary fishing) and an ordinary fish- 
ing reel (rugged, but generally a bit heavy 
and slow for tournament casting). The 
ret result of the combining of the best 
features of both types is the creation of a 
product that is truly outstanding as a fast, 
smooth-casting and lightweight fishing reel. 
The new Nobby’s moving parts now possess 
less inertia, resulting in a faster starting 
spool, and much greater accuracy and 
ability to cast light lures. 

All pivots, bearings, gears and pinions 
are precision polished, for less friction and 
guieter running. Gear and pinion are hol- 
lowed out, to bring about desired weight 
reduction but with adequate strength. The 
crank is also lighter in weight and shorter. 
Nylon trust bearings on each side of gear 
cut down on friction. For short-length line 
use, the new Nobby has a special cork ar- 
bor. 

The deluxe edition of the old-time 
favorite weighs only five ounces and _ is 
finished attractively in annodized red color. 
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Retail price is $15.95. 

The regular Nobby, available in either 
satin aluminum finish or chromium finish, 
and weighing 5-34 ounces, will continue 
to be marketed by the Akron, Ohio, manu- 
facturers. 





ATTRACTIVE and appropriate awards 
play a major role in the success of any spon- 
sored athletic event, and pride of winning 
is enhanced by the quality and suitability of 
the award. 

For many years medal award and trophy 
creations of V. H. Blackington & co., Inc., 
Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts, have been 
used by Florida shooting clubs for reward- 
ing individuals and teams giving outstand- 
ing performances in various phases of shoot- 
ing activity. Many top-ranking Skeet, trap, 
rifle and pistol shots have accumulated a 
bureau drawer full of medals over a period 
of years. These medal awards are things of 
beauty and are nice to associate in memory 
with happy and successful hours on the 
shooting ranges, but otherwise have little 
practical value. 

FWFTG&T feels that Florida shooting, ar- 
chery and boating clubs should consider 
making awards that offer a change from the 
usual medals and desk trophies. Such per- 
sonal items as belt buckles, tie clasps, cuff 
links, earrings for women competitors, lapel 
pins and other distinctive creations would 
often represent more appropriate and appre- 
ciated awards than regulation medals and 
trophies. Blackington offers such in bronze, 
gcld plate, sterling silver and gold filled, in 
both stock and custom-made designs. 

Reader attention is also called to the 
fact that the Blackington people make and 
catalog a long list of sterling and gold 
mountings, which can be soldered to pins, 
belt buckles and used as decorative inlays 
for gun stocks. 

Illustrated is Blackington’s stock model 
design V416 belt buckle, available with 
choice of crossed Colt Woodsman autoload- 
ine pistol and Colt revolver, crossed rifles 
and .45 caliber Colt autoloader. The buck- 
les have a golden mirror finish that will last 
fer many years. Price, in either 1% inch 
sport belt size or | inch width dress belt 


size, is $3.25. For those wishing a more 
expensive and distinctive creation, FWFT&T 
suggests having the Blackington firm solder 
an appropriate sport overlay design selec- 
tion to a plain sterling silver or solid gold 
buckle. 

The Attleboro firm can create just about 
anything desired in the way of distinctive a- 
wards for any sport, or for a special pur- 
pose. 

FWFTG&T feels that many Florida sports’ 
groups can beneficially introduce variety in 
their award presentations, and recommends 
a review of the Blackington line. 





IT IS a well known fact that Japanese- 
made products are manufactured at a lower 
cost and are often inferior copies of Ameri- 
can-made national brand products. 

Not too widely realized, however, is that 
the Japanese, besides being remarkably 
clever at copying almost any article, also 
turn out original merchandise every bit the 
equal of American-made products. In the 
manufacture of certain optical goods, some 
Japanese manufacturers have been out- 
standing. 

An example of a truly quality Japanese 
made product is the Swift & Anderson 7x35 
central focus model Neptune binocular, 
manufactured by skilled Japanese workmen 
under American supervision and to Ameri- 
can standards of inspection. By no stretch 
of even a biased imagination can the Nep- 
tune glass be labeled ‘’cheap Japanese 
goods”’. 

In binoculars, it is quality of materials 
(especially lenses and prisms, strength of 
frame, smoothness of working parts and 
optical brightness and resolving power) 
that mean performance and long, useful 
life. The Swift & Anderson Neptune model 
meets the requiremnts admirably. 

Members of the retail trade who have had 
unfortunate sales’ experiences with cheap 
grade binocular importations can stock the 
Swift & Anderson 7x35 Neptune glass with 
full assurance of customer satisfaction. 
FWFT&T interviewed a number of Florida 
retail outlets stocking the Neptune and 
all expressed satisfaction with the product 
and its American distributors. Another signi- 
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ficant fact is that the National Rifle As- 
sociation’s non-commercial research division 
recently gave magazine endorsement to the 
7x35 Swift & Anderson glass because of 
“its good collimation, fine definition and 
fiat field’’. 

Technical features of the Neptune _ in- 
clude: Magnification, 7 diameters. Object- 
tive lenses, 35mm. Field of view, 376 feet 
at 1,000 yards. Relative Brilliance, 25mm. 
Exit Pupil, 5mm. Height—5 2 inches open; 
24 inches closed. Lightweight magnesium 
alloy body, leather covered. All bushings 
and hinges of either brass or phosphor 


bronze. High-speed light transmission type 
coated lenses. Plush lined leather case with 
-toth hand and shoulder straps. 

Whether you are a demonstrating dealer 
or consumer, test the Swift & Anderson Nep- 
tune glass by taking it outdoors and focus- 
ing it on a distant sign offering good defini- 
tion. Before attempting to focus the instru- 
ment—or any binocular—do not forget to 
first adjust the central joint for your cor- 
rect interpupillary distance, which is the dis- 
tance between the pupils of your eyes. Also, 
do all testing outdoors under the variety of 
conditions of average use. 


Swift & Anderson markets both less ex- 
pensive and higher priced binoculars than 
their Neptune model, but the #707 model 
at $85, represents just about the acme in 
dellar value, and in viewing performance 


the BaK4 (technically designated) glass 
prisms—actually harder than steel—give 
10% greater brilliance in daylight and 


40% better relative brilliance at night than 
usual binocular lenses of comparable price. 
Made for and distributed by Swift & An- 
derson, 952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 25, 
Mass., and backed by a dependable guaran- 
tee to retail dealers and consumers. @ 
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troduced, is claimed by its designer 
to “Swim as long as you leave it 
in the water”. The maker isn’t too 
explicit in explaining just how this 
is accomplished. “It’s done by a 
unique process of balance and gravi- 
ty,” he says. “There exists two 
forces, each in turn prevailing over 
the other . . . so that neither man 
nor fish can tell the lure from a 
live minnow when it is in the 
water.” , 

There is the “tasty shrimp”’—a 
plastic replica with a porous body 
that is loaded with appetizing mor- 
sels of chopped shrimp or oily fish 


bait. And the plug which is made 
with a genuine frog’s skin tightly 
stretched over its torpedo-shaped 
body. And the lure made from an 





This lure is made from a genuine bunny’s leg. 


exploded rifle cartridge ... and the 
one that has metal “wings” to permit 
it to become air-borne, skipping in- 
vitingly past the nose of same in- 
credulous lurking lunker . 

There is little doubt that tackle 
manufacturers will continue to go 
happily ahead producing their weird 
gadgets. After all, they can always 
truthfully point out that fish have 
been caught on such unusual objects 
as banana peels, match boxes, iodine 
bottles, cigar butts and shoe hornes. 

Which reminds us, we’ve been 
waiting impatiently for an oppor- 
tunity to try out that new volup- 
tuous mermaid replica they sold us 
the other day. The fish may not 
fully appreciate all of the angles of 
this one—but wow! @ 





CALLING ALL CROWS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


pick up the sound of the hunter’s 
calling and wing half a mile for an 
investigation. Expert calling can 
mean the difference between scor- 
ing big kills or downing only a few 
of the worthless predators. 


Crow Calls 


Commercial crow calls are not 
expensive and with a little practice 
will give good results. Concentrate 
on learning to properly sound the 
urgent, high-pitched distress cry of 
a young crow in dire circumstances 
and needing help. Also master the 
“high ball” call, which can some- 
times bring back birds that escape 
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first salvos, and the “wake for the 
dead” mourning call used by rela- 
tives and friends of crows that have 
just experienced unexpected demise. 
Other imitated calls are relatively 
unimportant in relation to total re- 
sults obtained. 

Lacking a regular wind-reed call, 
a blade of grass held between your 
thumbs and blown on can be effec- 
tively substituted. Only a little prac- 
tice is required to imitate a young 
crow sufficiently well to get desired 
response. 

Don’t take chance shots at first 
incomers that fly high and out of 
range as they answer your calling, 
yet approach with suspicion and cau- 
tion. Instead, withhold your fire 
until most of the circling flock are 
in certain gun range, then get into 
action fast. Having your gun in 
ready shooting position helps. 


Also, if you leave your blind to set 
up killed crows as additional decoys, 
be careful not to leave any empty 
shotgun shells or rifle cases in their 
neighborhood. Crows have what 
seemingly amounts to binocular vi- 
sion or perspicuity for shiny objects 
—including a hunter’s upturned, ex- 
pectant and uncamouflaged face. 
When called crows prove especially 
wary, the hunter has to exercise 
every precaution and even resort 
to theatrical grease paint or a head 
net to better camouflage his person. 

In hunting crows you will be 
matching wits with the smart ras- 
cals every trip afield, but each time 
you kill one you will be doing wild 
game conservation and the farmers 
a good turn. Besides, the sport is 
an excellent way to perfect your 
shooting coordination for next Fall’s 
hunting. @ 
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MIGHTY MIDGETS 


(Continued From Page 31) 


so many advantages for the angler, 
whether he be fishing for meat or 
for pleasure. Add them all together 
and you have arrived at the perfect 
combination for the ultimate. First, 
you have a reel that can serve as 
three or four reels, simply by re- 
placing the spools that are loaded 
with different test lines. No need to 
own a tackle box full of winches! 
The reel has a built in drag mecha- 
nism, which, when set just below the 
breaking test of the line will allow 
the fish to work to his heart’s con- 
tent. The spool doesn’t blister your 
knuckles, for, by merely snapping 
on the anti-reverse, the handle is 
held secure against the pull of the 
fish, but remains free for winding in 
to keep the slack down and to bring 
in the fish. In spinning, the reel 
hangs down and you reel in with 
your left hand. The rod is held in 
the right all the time for casting and 
and playing the fish. There is no 
need then, for switching back and 
forth and often missing strikes. The 
rod is longer and more whippy mak- 
ing it possible to cast lures of the 
lightest weight great distances. The 
design of the rod eliminates the ne- 
cessity of weight and strength, for 
it cushions the action of the fish, 


where the old stiff bait casting rod 
required a heavy line to make up 
the difference. Any conventional 
spinning outfit designed for anything 
but surf and deep sea angling will 
kill anything in the sportsman’s mar- 
ket place from trout to school tuna, 
from bass to barracuda, from specks 
to salmon! 

It is simply a matter of gearing 
yourself down to the fish. A speck 
such as the memorable one of this 
story gave this angler a battle just 
as exciting as any rainbow trout of 
the West... and it didn’t require the 
technique of the expert. A few sim- 
ple rules were followed that apply 
basically to all kinds of tackle and to 
spinning especially. 

First, the drag on the reel was set 
light... well under the breaking 
strain of the line. This was done to 
cushion the strike and the first 
bursts of speed. Had the drag been 
set a little heavier, the limber rod, 
and the monofilament line with its 
great stretching quality would have 
saved the day. Care was used in the 
fighting, for, as you know, specks 
have very soft mouths, like the sea 
trout and shad. Horsing any of the 
fish even with ultra light tackle 
would cause the loss of them unless 
hooked well down in the throat or 
in the fleshier parts of their mouth 
or throat. 

If you have boned up on spinning 
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at all, you’ve read much about the 
sensational casting ability of the tac- 
kle and the fact that, due to the de- 
sign of the reel, the line peels off the 
end of the stationary spool rather 
than revolving off the winch-like 
spool. Thus, with less friction, the 
line goes out through the large open 
guides freer, faster and easier... 
and further. Light lures on light line 
go as far as heavy lures with heavier 
line, which covers the entire field 
pretty well I would say. Bait fisher- 
men find spinning tops, for here is 
the chance to cast the unweighted 
minnow as far as necessary without 
the danger of flipping it off or killing 
it from snapping its back on the 
cast. The bait drops to the water 
without a slap, thus helping it to 
stay alive longer. Bobber fishing 
with the plastic bubble is as effective 
as throwing the old cumbersome bait 
casting rig and twice as sporting 
again, for the fish can fight almost 
free with the much smaller rig to 
haul around after him. 


But trolling is the big delight with 
spinning tackle. Going back to the 
reel for a minute, you set the drag 
properly for the line weight, flip on 
the anti-reverse and set the rod 
down while you light a cigarette or 
contemplate the infinite. When the 
fish strikes or a snag interferes, the 
reel handle doesn’t start to spin and 
walk your outfit around the boat. 
The drag takes over, wakes, you up 
and you reach for the rod. The mo- 
nofilament line cuts through the 
water easier than the old rope did 
and it sinks readily too! 


So, why not try spinning for 
specks and the so called “lesser” 
fish. Go light and you'll go right for 
them. If you already have a spinning 
combination, buy an extra spool and 
load it with line testing not over 
three pounds. Arm yourself with the 
lightest lures and smallest hooks for 
the bait job and go to it. Specks are 
everywhere all year long in the 
lakes and streams of Florida. Learn 
to know the extremes of your out- 
fit the lightest end and the heaviest. 
If, perchance you have yet to break 
down and try this “newfangled”’ rig, 
break down mister, Time’s awast- 
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CHANNEL CATFISH 
/efalurus punctatus 


FOUND IN THE LARGER 
RIVERS §€ STREAMS OF FLORIOA 
SOUTH TO L. OKEECHOBEE - 
WEIGHT TO 25 L8&S.- 







COLOR - GRAY ABOVE TO 
WAITISH BELOW —- ROUND 
DARK SPOTS ON SIDES 





















ANAL FIN 
25-30 RAYS 





COLOR - UNIFORM 


BLUISH- BL 
NO SPOTS GEACK 









WHITE CATFISH 
Ictalurvs Catus 


FOUND /N LARGE BODIES 

OF WATER THRUOUT THE 

STATE SOUTH TO LAKE 
OKEECHOBEE 






















COLOR- BROWN/SH 
/ MOTTLED WITH BLACK 





TAIL 
NOT FORKED 


LENGTH To 
{2 INCHES 


20-24 Rays BD 
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BROWN BULLHEAD 


Aterurus nebulosus 
FOUND STATE-WIDE IN ALL 
FRESH WATERS /NCLUOING 
MUDDY & WEED-FILLED PONDS 








YELLOW CATFISH Amerurus natshs 


FOUND (N LAKES, PONOS € STREAMS THRUOUT 
FLORIDA - LENGTH To /2 '/NCHES OR MORE 








COLOR - DARK 
BROWNI/SH - YELLOW 
ABOVE FADING To 


YELLOW OW BELLy A] 











é | Nor 
’ ANAL F/N FORKED 
25-27 
RAYS 





COLOR- DARK BLursy- & 
ROWN 
W/TH MANY SMALL GRAY OR 
GOLDEN SPOTS ON SIDES 


Za FLORIDA S 
FRESH -WATER 


SWAIL CATEGH fa 7, 
Amerurus platycephalus A Ff. / SH 


FOUND /N OEEP HOLES OF FAST - 
FLOWING RIVERS FROM THE ANAL FIN 
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